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Reminiscences of a Professional Politician 


II.—HUNTING FOR TITLES, AND HECKLING A TARTAR 


BEFORE the General Election of 1885, Mr. Chamberlain made one of 
his most effective fighting speeches—I think it was to his own 
constituents at Birmingham, criticising the policy of Gladstonian 
Liberals, more especially with regard to the House of Lords. He 
was able to score most effectively against both Lord Rosebery and 
Lord Tweedmouth, when he pointed out that, whilst the Liberal 
party was conducting a crusade against the House of Lords all over 
the country, it was at the same time actually fighting the General 
Election with the “ gate money” obtained for entering the Upper 
House and the granting of new titles of distinction. It was quite a 
legitimate score off his opponents, and Mr. Chamberlain is certainiiy 
not the man to spare his opponents when he once gets them into an 
awkward corner. 

But it is a time-honoured proverb that ‘‘ those who live in glass 
houses should not throw stones,” and, as Mr. Chamberlain is a well- 
known cultivator of orchids, he should be especially careful what he 
throws about. Is Mr. Chamberlain quite sure that no “gate money” 
went to swell the Unionist war chest from 1886 to 1896? Is he 
absolutely certain that the hands of his own party are perfectly clean in 
regard to the purchase of titles? If so, he must be singularly ignorant 
of the inner workings of the party machinery, and inexplicably’ ill- 
informed regarding the composition of General Election funds. It is not 
my purpose or intention here to mention anybody’s name, and, indeed, 
this article would never have been penned if it were not for another 
feature of the case which is much more serious than the mere 
granting of titles, in gratitude for party services or in return for large 
contributions to party funds. The feature to which I refer is the 
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drawing of the “ gate money,” and its retention, coupled with a 
polite or silent refusal to give the necessary permission to enter. 
Until all such ‘‘ gate-money ” is returned, or the admission granted 
as guaranteed, Mr. Chamberlain and his friends would be wise to 
leave this question severely alone in the future. 

So much for the serious side. There are some humorous aspects of 
the question on which I shall much prefer to dwell. One little 
gentleman, whose sole title to public regard consisted in the fact that 
he had married a wealthy wife and was judiciously engaged in 
spending her money, was very anxious to have a handle to his name, 
if only a simple “ Sir,” so that his wife might be ‘‘my Lady.” He 
sounded several party agents in turn. The tirst happened to be a 
retired military officer, who imagined himself to be possessed of 
immense tact, but who was in reality almost entirely devoid of that 
indispensable gift. The moment that the proposition was made to 
him, accompanied, no doubt, by much baksheesh, both present and 
prospective, this ardent official betook himself straight to headquarters 
and asked for a private interview with the august head of his party. 
The chief listened with imperturbable gravity whilst the ostrich-eyed 
officer put the case fully before him; but when the latter had finished, 
what was his surprise, when the right hon. gentleman calmly rose to 
his feet, opened the door, and said—‘‘ Good morning! Captain or 
Colonel So-and-So, Iam afraid that next time we meet, I shall not 
have the pleasure of knowing you. James,” to the footman, “kindly 
show this gentleman out. Good morning, Sir.” This was the 
gallant officer’s first and last attempt to run as title-seeker. It is 
interesting to note, however, that the gentleman, on whose behalf this 
abortive effort was made, eventually secured his object and is now a 
gallant knight of the Empire. His struggles and efforts to secure 
this great end would make an interesting volume by themselves, 
but it would take up too much space to enter upon them here. 
Suffice it to say that baksheesh carried the day, and proved the proper 
passport to titular recognition. 

Another amusing case, which came under my notice, was that 
of another wealthy man, who had, however, made his fortune and 
not married it. His first claim to recognition was that he had 
always subscribed as little as he possibly could to the party funds, 
being mean and parsimonious to the last degree; and his second claim 
to distinction congisted in the fact that Mr. Gladstone once called 
him names in public. This astute gentleman proceeded to the 
business of purchasing his title in much the same way as he would 
have proceeded to purchase goods—that is to say he would give 
nothing away until he was absolutely sure that he was to receive 
the quid pro quo which he desired in return. So he deposited a large 
sum of money in the hands of a third party, with an agreement to 
pay it over to the party funds the day he was gazetted. He has 
not yet received the usual intimation, and is not at all likely to; 
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for his elaborate precautions have only had the effect of disgusting 
those in whose hands it lies to recommend the recognition of party 
services. 

Another gentleman, who aspired to knightly dignity, approached the 
writer of these reminiscences not long ago, through a mutual friend, 
and offered to contribute a very large sum indeed for party purposes, 
upon one conditon, viz., that a letter should be written either by the 
head of the Conservative or Liberal Unionist party, and simply 
shown to him, to assure him that it was all right. Needless to say, 
no such letter has been shown to him, or ever will be, so our friend 
must go without his title, and stick to his £ 
reader can fill in the figures to his or her own satisfaction). 

Passing from the question of titles to the more regular business of 
parliamentary candidatures, I should like to recall a few incidents 
from one of the most amusing campaigns that ever was conducted 
in the United Kingdom. I refer to the by-election in West Fife, 
when Mr. R. E. Erskine Wemyss first contested the seat against 
Mr. Augustine Birrell. Mr. Wemyss was not a politician, indeed he 
did not pretend to be, and he based his claims to election mainly 
upon the fact of his long family connection with Fife, and the strong 
interest which he took in local matters. Yet, in spite of his avowed 
ignorance of politics—he had never even seen or read the Home 
Rule Bill of 1886—Mr. Wemyss made a most excellent fight, and 
answered his questioners (or “hecklers,” as they call them in 
Scotland), so effectively, that at length they found him much too 
awkward a customer to tackle. This result was accomplished 
simply and solely through the ready wit of the candidate. If he 
could not answer a questioner, he could at least bamboozle him, and 
turn the laugh against him amongst the audience, which was equally 
effective. At his opening meeting, for instance, where Mr. Wemyss’s 
friends sat in fear and trembling when the “heckling” began, 
he was asked—‘‘ Is the candidate in favour of triennial parliaments?” 
“No!” promptly answered the candidate, and sat down. But this 
did not satisfy the interrogator, who was the champion heckler of the 
district. So he rose again to his feet, and asked—‘‘ Mr. Wemyss, 
if you had a bad servant, don’t you think that three years would 
be long enough to keep him?” ‘I don’t agree with you at all, 
my friend,” said Mr. Wemyss, quite blandly; “if he was a bad 
servant, three years would be too long to keep him; if he was a 
good servant, three years would be far too short; and, besides, you 
forget that a great deal depends upon the kind of master!” The 
man sat down perfectly non-plussed, whilst Mr. Wemyss’s friends 
cheered frantically over his first score. 

At another meeting, later on in the campaign, when the hecklers 
were beginning to grow afraid of the ready-witted candidate, Mr. 
Wernyss was seriously tackled by a Free Church or United Presby- 


terian Church clergyman, who objected to the strong sporting 
1* 
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tendencies of the gentleman who now solicited their suffrages. This 
clerical gentleman rose with a newspaper in his hands, intending to ask 
a deadly question, which was to annihilate Mr. Wemyss on the spot, 
and ruin his reputation in the constituency. But it so happened that 
the audience consisted chiefly of miners, who were all themselves more 
or less sportsmanlike in their sympathies and tendencies. The 
question was asked in sepulchral tones: ‘‘ Are you the Randolph 
Erskine Wemyss, named in the Sporting Life of such and such a date, 
as being present at a brutal prize fight on an island of the Seine, near 
Paris, and do you think it is right to countenance such performances?” 
The miners stretched eagerly forward to catch the reply. If Mr. 
Wemyss had flinched in the least, or shown any sign of hauling down 
his colours, they would probably have hooted him out of the place; 
but the answer came at once, without any apology or hesitation: 
“Yes, Iam the Randolph Erskine Wemyss referred to, and I can tell 
you, men,” looking straight at the audience, “‘ that it was the very best 
fight I ever saw—a square, manly contest—and I only wish you had 
all been there to see it too!” The miners cheered the candidate 
frantically, whilst the ‘clergyman gathered up his papers in disgust, 
and left the meeting. 

But probably the very wittiest of his retorts came near the end of 
the campaign. It needs a slight preliminary explanation. As I have 
said before, Mr. Wemyss based his claim to the electors’ suffrages 
mainly on the ground of his connection with the constituency. In his 
election address, he stated that both his father and his grandfather had 
represented Fife in Parliament, and he aspired to follow in their 
footsteps. In another part of his election address, Mr. Wemyss stated 
that he was opposed to the hereditary principle in legislation. An 
acute observer, hailing from the vicinity of Kirkcaldy, thought that he 
discovered a strong discrepancy between these two statements, so he 
lay in wait for the candidate, until he should come to his part of the 
constituency, and meantime exerted his ingenuity in framing a genuine 
puzzler. He thought that he could corner the slippery chap at last. 
But before we come to the answer to this question, it is necessary also 
to refer to Mr. Birrell’s movements. The author of “ Obiter Dicta” 
had been finding his want of local connection a real disadvantage in 
fighting the campaign, for the Fifers are proverbially clannish, and 
inclined to think that most of the wisdom of the world is concentrated 
in their little county. So it was with genuine satisfaction that Mr. 
Birrell was able to announce, at his Kirkcaldy meeting, that he had, 
after all, some hereditary connection with the historic Kingdom of 
Fife. He related a little narrative about an incident which had 
occurred that very afternoon, whilst he and his friend, Mr. Munro 
Fergusson, of Rarth, were strolling through the old churchyard of 
Abbotshall, which is close to Kirkcaldy. Mr. Birrell said that they 
had come across an old moss-covered tombstone, and, with some little 
trouble, they had succeeded in deciphering the inscription, only to find 
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that a distant relative of his (Mr. Birrell’s) had been buried there—a 
cousin of his grandmother’s, I think it was, or something equally 
remote. ‘‘So you see, gentlemen,” said Mr. Birrell, “ I can claim 
some slight connection with the county after all!” Next night, Mr. 
Wemyss spoke in the same hall. His speech was, as usual, very 
short, and remarkably free from all allusion to political matters. Then 
questions were asked, but the usual hecklers, having heard of the 
doings of the candidate elsewhere, were remarkably shy about coming 
forward. At length, the man to whom I have referred rose with a 
copy of Mr. Wemyss’s election address in his hands. ‘‘ Mr. Wemyss, 
sir,” he began, ‘‘I have been studying your printed address to the 
electors, and I find in it two paragraphs which seem to me to contra- 
dict one another. In the first, you say that your father and grand- 
father represented the county of Fife in Parliament, and that you hope 
to follow their footsteps. In another paragraph, you say that you are 
utterly opposed to the hereditary principle in legislation. Now, are 
you not engaged at present in trying to ride into Parliament on the 
backs of your father and grandfather?” Without a moment’s pause, 
the answer came: ‘‘ Well, I would fifty times rather ride into 
Parliament on the backs of my father and grandfather, than on the 
tombstone of my grandmother’s second cousin!” 


After-Thoughts 


’Twas night ; and on the silent battle-plain 
The quiet stars looked down. With hollow sigh, 
The shuddering breezes rustled softly by 
Across the trampled grass where late had lain, 
Friend mixed with foe, the nameless heaps of slain 
Whom Fate by diverse roads brought here to die. 
Unnumber’d, in a common grave they lie, 
For Fame ignores them with a cold disdain. 
Only a wail from many a lonely hearth 
That mourns a vacant place ne’er filled again, 
A richer growth upon the grassy earth, 
Greener in spring for that ensanguined rain, 
This is their purchased glory—was it worth 
Such dark expenditure of blood and pain ? 
M. GRAHAM. 























The Modern Romantic Ballad 


Tue literatures of most of the great nations of Europe; those of 
England, France, Germany, Italy and Scandinavia, include a 
department of ballad literature, which is of the utmost interest, not 
only to the student of letters, but to the student of sociology and 
folk-lore. Of but small importance in contemporary literature, in 
days gone by, the ballad was practically the only form of composition 
with which the people were acquainted. It was spoken or sung, not 
written or printed, but it was none the less an important factor in the 
life and progress of the several peoples to whom it belonged. 

The original roots from which the word ballad has been derived 
are luminous in the way they help to indicate what this kind of literary 
composition in its earliest forms really was. If we go to Italy we find 
the origin of the word in ballate, which, in its turn, was derived from 
the Latin ballare, while we have synonymous terms in the German 
ballizein and the French baller. The connection with dancing 
therefore is obvious, and it is evident that the ballad was, in its early 
stages, the vocal accompaniment of the rhythmic movements of the 
dance. Doubtless, at a later period in its development, movement 
became the accessory, and the words of the song the primary 
consideration, until, as time went on, the action entirely disappeared. 
After this there is a point reached in the growth of the ballad when a 
musical accompaniment was one of its essential characteristics, but 
this, too, disappeared, and we find the ballad reduced to its simplest 
proportions. 

The line of development has varied in different countries: in 
France it speedily resolved itself into the highly artificial ‘‘ ballade,” 
in Spain it became scarcely more than a love-lyric, and in Italy the 
ballate was only a less gay variety of the Spanish form. It was for 
the northern nations to tend the growth of the ballad; the Danes, the 
Scandinavians and the Scots nurtured it, and in their hands it grew 
to the proportions it presented prior to the time of its renascence in 
modern literature. 

The Old Ballad was a race-product, not a literary invention, and 
it was the repository of the history and traditions of its motherland 
before that land was generally possessed of the art of writing. Buckle 
regards the ballad as a highly valuable factor of civilisation, and views 
with regret the gradual decay from its primitive forms. The earliest 
ballads may be divided into two classes, the first including those 
which are peculiar to any one country, the second, those which are 
common to several countries. As regards the first, they are, of course, 
restricted and local, dealing only with the particular ‘country which 
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gave them birth, and being more valuable as exhibiting the special 
characteristics of the race which cherished them in their function as 
historical repositories. While as to the second, they deal with stories 
and traditions which are found in only slightly varying forms in quite 
a number of different lands. It is therefore evident that, in the ballad, 
we have the genesis of literature: the epic, the lyric and the dramatic 
forms of poetry are palpably of a more recent date and growth, and 
we may clearly discern in the ballad itself the rudimentary forms of 
each of these three classes of poetry. That the earliest ballads were 
frequently rhymed we now know; that they were without exception 
rhythmical, goes without saying; in that they were the expression of 
aboriginal peoples, they were the conveyancers of tradition and story, 
which is to say that they were epics inembryo. But in addition to their 
interest and importance, as being the progenitors of poetry as we now 
understand it, they have kept their own special characteristics and 
have themselves developed in a direct line from ages long gone by 
until to-day. We find, when we come to consider the ballads of 
Europe, that this direct line appears to have been most clearly marked 
in the more northern part of the continent, and the volkslieder of 
Germany and the folk-songs of our own country are the links in the 
chain. It is our own ballad literature which will yield the best result 
in this study, for certain persons, before it was too late, collected our 
national ballads and preserved to us and to future ages one of the 
richest treasures of our literature. To the work of these men is due 
the subsequent systematic study of our ballads, and not only this, but the 
far more important result which we have in the Modern Romantic Ballad. 

We cannot trace the history of our own ballads further back than 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, but from that time, we know 
that a sturdy ballad literature existed, unwritten and practically 
unaltering for more than 400 years. Strange to say, it was the 
artificial eighteenth century which preserved for us in the printed 
form, the precious legacy which these four hundred years had to give 
us. The ballads had not been printed till then, but had passed from 
minstrel to minstrel orally to be sung in hall of castle, or were learnt 
by son from father and by daughter from mother, and sung or recited 
in cottage and barn. As the troubadours in the south of Europe had 
sung their love-songs, and the Minnesingers of Germany had sung 
their ballads, so our own crowders journeyed from place to place over 
our country and sang the ballads which had been conveyed to them 
by crowders of a passing generation. 

Ballad poetry can hardly be said to have met with much apprecia- 
tion from the writers of our country prior to the time which saw their 
new-birth. Sir Philip Sydney certainly testifies to the generous effect 
of a crowder’s recitation of a ballad, and Addison devoted two 
eulogistic papers to them in The Spectator, but Dr. Johnson would 
have none of them. He regarded them with scant favour, and 
parodied them with less courtesy. 
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It was in 1765 that the new-birth of the ballad came about, when 
Bishop Percy made his systematic examination of the old ballad 
poetry, which he found emanated chiefly from the border counties. 
Some of these were in manuscript, a few roughly printed on single 
sheets, while the great majority he obtained from the lips of the 
peasantry. As many as he could gather into his now famous folios, 
he issued as the well-known “ Percy Reliques,” and this work must be 
regarded as the entrance of the ballad into English Literature proper, 
though it had for centuries reflected English life. It was Percy’s 
work which fired the imagination of Sir Walter Scott, who relates 
how he became absorbed for days in its perusal, and how he saved his 
money until he had enough to buy a copy for himself. This led to a 
more important thing, for Scott took up the work where Percy left it, 
and collected more ballads, which he edited and issued in that famous 
and fascinating volume, “‘The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border.” 
To these factors the literary origin of the ballad may be traced, apart 
from its real origin in the hearts of the people, and it remains to be 
seen as to how the Modern Ballad developed from this beginning, 
this germ, and when it really became an important and an integral 
part of modern literature. 

In September, 1798, Mr. Cottle, publisher, of Bristol, issued a 
small volume of poems, called ‘‘ Lyrical Ballads.” The first poem in 
the book was entitled ‘‘The Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” and the 
volume contained, in addition to this, two other poems by Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, and several by William Wordsworth. If, at the 
present day, an editor essayed to issue a volume of selections from 
early nineteenth century poetry, he would probably hesitate before he 
would include in a single volume poetry so diverse in character as that 
to be found in the first series of ‘‘ Lyrical Ballads.’ Coleridge’s all 
imaginative and supernatural ; Wordsworth’s nothing if not natural 
and homely. It was not, however, over Coleridge that the storm of 
adverse criticism broke, but over the author of ‘‘ We are Seven,” 
“* Alice Fell,” “ Lucy Gray,” and “‘ The Idiot Boy,” who was daring 
enough to introduce into his poems :— 


“A household tub, like one of those 
Which women use to wash their clothes.” 


In the present connection, however, the ‘ household tubs” of 
Wordsworth do not concern us so much as “‘ The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner,” for it is this poem that marks the advent of the modern 
ballad, and we see that it was co-incident with the full swell of the 
romantic movement in poetry, which finally dispersed the classicisms 
of the then existing schools, which had previously been disturbed by 
the irregularities of Cowper and the generous songs of Burns. 

The task which Coleridge set himself in writing ‘‘ The Ancient 
Mariner” is thus described in ‘“ Biographia Literaria” : — The 
incidents and agents were to be in part at least supernatural, and the 
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excellence aimed at was to consist in the interesting of the affections 
by the dramatic truth of such emotions as would naturally accompany 
such situations, supposing them to be real. And real in this sense 
they have been to every human being who, from whatever source of 
delusion, has at anytime believed himself under supernatural agency. 

- It was agreed that my endeavours should be directed to 
persons and characters supernatural, or at least romantic, yet so as 
to transfer from our inward nature, a human “interest and a 
semblance of truth sufficient to procure for these shadows of imagina- 
tion that willing suspension of disbelief for the moment which 
constitutes poetic faith.” These were the reasons then which con- 
stituted the motive of “‘ The Rime,” but no word is given why the 
ballad form was adopted by Coleridge in which to set forth his 
scheme, the reason, however, is not far to seek, for the ballad is 
essentially a romantic poem, frequently more than romantic, super- 
natural, as Coleridge would have expressed it. 

The poem, it will be remembered, resembles the old ballad form, 
of a modified quatrain, with the second and forth lines rhyming. It 
is diversified by the interpolation of stanzas of five or six lines at 
various parts. Of the origin of the story it is not necessary to treat 
here, but there is evidence to show that the poet may have obtained it 
from a volume of voyages published in 1633, a copy of which was in 
the Library at Bristol at the time Coleridge and Wordsworth were in 
the habit of using it. Upon this he may have seized as a likely 
subject with which to carry out his pre-conceived notions, and such a 
subject could only properly be dealt with in a ballad. 

In “ Christabel,”” we meet with another equally romantic and 
supernatural story, but this time any attempt to follow the forms is 
discarded, and the beginning of the irregular ballad commences. 
Subsequently, as poets wrote their ballads, they chose their own 
metre, as Coleridge did in ‘‘ Christabel.” 

A remarkable verse phenomenon occurs in “ Christabel,’’ and it 
is explained by the poet in his preface to the poem. Apparently the 
metre is irregular, but on closer examination and on careful reading, 
it will be discovered that it is really quite regular, but that the 
accents in each line must be counted, and not the syllables. It has 
been urged that this was purely accidental, and that the poet invented 
the “ principle ” after he had finished the poem, merely to account for 
the irregularity. Of this principle, the successors of Coleridge have 
availed themselves, notably Dante Rossetti, in ‘‘ Rose Mary,” the most 
genuinely romantic ballad after ‘‘ Christabel,”” but much more regular 
in form. , 

Before leaving Coleridge, it may be well to refer to ‘‘ The Ballad 
of the Dark Ladie” which, unfortunately, exists only in a very 
fragmentary condition. The two parts of it, called respectively the 
** Introduction” and “ the Ballad,” were printed in the Morning Post in 
1799, and in the second edition of ‘‘ Lyrical Ballads,” in 1800, twenty- 
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four stanzas were taken from the “ Introduction” and appeared in a 
separate poem with the title ‘‘ Love.” In this piece, as in the other 
fragments of the ballad, the poet addresses ‘“‘ Genevieve,” the name to 
which the early sonnet, written when he was a boy and commencing, 
‘“‘ Maid of my love, sweet Genevieve,” was addressed. 

Wordsworth’s part in “‘ Lyrical Ballads” was of quite a different 
character from that of Coleridge. In the somewhat diffuse preface 
which he wrote for the first edition of the volume, he sets forth the 
principles upon which he founded his new poems. They were to 
interest by their appeal to the affections, by their homeliness, 
domesticity and their essential affinity with nature, so that nothing 
more unlike the work of Coleridge could well be imagined. Yet 
Wordsworth was a powerful agent, as was Coleridge, in the re-instate- 
ment of the ballad in the popular affections. In onesense, Wordsworth 
secured to the ballad a continuation of its essentially popular character, 
which it was certainly in danger of losing when Coleridge imparted to 
it so distinctly a literary flavour. This was desirable, and it was 
sufficient .hat the limit of change should be fixed at the form of the 
verse and not in the spirit of it. As we find the literary ballad to-day, 
it may be seen that it has not preserved all the distinctive features it 
once had, its archaic simplicity is less apparent, but while it has lost 
this, it has gained additional beauties of rhyme and rhythm. 

The original ballads have been classified into five divisions by Mr. 
Lang, and these divisions include all the varieties which we find in the 
collection of Percy, Scott, or Motherwell. The first of these is styled 
the Historical or Mythico-Historical which includes all those which 
have some foundation in fact, or at any rate, in tradition ; the second 
class Mr. Lang calls the Romantic, which are stories mostly of love 
in which the chief personages very frequently come to an untimely end ; 
the third class includes all the ballads in which the interest is centred 
upon a supernatural occurence, as the appearance of a ghost or the 
return of someone recently dead; the fourth class is the Adventurous 
wherein outlaws and robbers are the heroes and which class, of course, 
includes the Robin Hood series; and the fifth class includes those 
ballads of a Domestic nature which are considerable in number and are 
represented by “the Bailiff's Daughter of Islington.” As a classifica- 
tion of the old ballads this is admirable, but when we come to 
consider the ballads which have been written in recent times another 
method is possible and desirable. 

In the attempt to classify the modern romantic ballad we are 
met by certain difficulties. When we have a number of ballads of 
unknown authorship to arrange in groups, classification is a simple 
matter. When, however, the ballad is written ostensibly as one of 
the forms which modern poetry assumes, we have, of necessity, to 
take its author into consideration; there is thus a difficulty’ created, 
which is no small matter when we consider modern ballad literature 
asa whole. We know so much of the author’s other work, and we 
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are puzzled by his ballads. The ballads which have been written by 
modern poets have always been isolated compositions, and each 
modern poet, who has devoted some of his energies to this form of 
composition, has only written one or two examples. We can, 
however, arrange the ballads of the nineteenth century in something 
like order, and the groups into which they seem to fall most naturally 
are the Supernatural, the Heroic, and the Erotic, regarding them all 
as romantic. For, in the present day, the representatives of the 
rest of Mr. Lang’s division are so paltry as to be beside serious 
consideration, and all reference to the doggerel written by professional 
versifiers for amateur musical composers to set their notes to, may 
be omitted. 

Macaulay gives a wide significance to the term “ballad,” 
and reckons that it includes his own “ lays,” for he acknowledges his 
indebtedness to the old English Ballads in the composition of his 
own poems. Sir Walter Scott he looks upon as “‘ the great restorer 
of English Ballad poetry,” and implies that Scott’s poems, too, are 
in true Ballad form. This, howevor, is travelling very far afield from 
the original “‘ ballad.” 

By many, Scott’s poems are classed with the more purely narrative 
verse, which, in their length, they certainly do resemble; but in 
Scott, and in Macaulay, we have a body of verse of the highest 
quality in its kind, incidental and stirring; thrilling and compulsive ; 
as these things are what we associate with the requirements of a 
ballad, we are willing to accept Macaulay’s embrasive definition, 
although Mr. Lang, in compiling an “ Anthology of Scott’s Lyrics and 
Ballads,”’ excludes all the long narrative poems. 

It is to the Ballads of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, however, that we 
must look for the highest development of the romantic ballad which 
began with the ‘‘ Ancient Mariner.” 

The volume which contained these ballads was published but a 
few years ago. In it appeared the three ballads—‘‘ Rose-Mary,” 
“The White Ship,” and “‘ The King’s Tragedy.’’ To these might be 
added also “The Staff and Scrip,” and ‘‘Stratton Water,” from the 
volume of “ Poems,” issued first in 1870. 

“Rose Mary” is both romantic and supernatural, and thus 
fulfils the requirements set forth by Coleridge in reference to “ Lyrical 
Ballads,” and also in his prefatory note to “Christabel,” both 
previously quoted. In ‘‘ Rose-Mary,” the two agents are distinctly 
separated from each other. The romantic story consists in the love of 
Rose Mary for her knight, Sir James of Heronhaye, who is to ride 
afar. Mary is afraid for his safety, and consults her mother, and 
then the supernatural element is introduced in ‘‘ The Beryl Stone,” a 
sphere, brought from the Holy Land by Rose Mary’s father, in which 
the future may be foreseen by whatsoever maiden who gazes into it. 
In form, the ballad of ‘‘ Rose Mary” consists of a number of stanzas 
of five lines, the three first and the two last lines of each rhyming. 
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It is divided into three parts, and at the end of each part a song 
called the “‘ Beryl Song” is introduced. In these songs the spirits of 

the stone speak and explain much of the supernatural import of the 

poem, without which it would become somewhat obscure. 

“The White Ship,” the second of the ballads, is of another 
description, and more nearly approaches the border ballad, or ballad 
of pre-Coleridgeian times. It deals with the wreck of the ship in 
which ‘‘ Clerkly Harry,” the son of Henry the First, of England, was 
drowned with his sister. The ship, commanded by “Stout Fitz 
Stephen.” The story is related by Berold, the butcher of Rouen, the 
only survivor from the wreck. It is told with much force and vigour, 
and possesses the true ring of the old ballad. It is chiefly in rhymed 
couplets, with occasional variations of three rhymed lines. 

In “The King’s Tragedy,” we have a poem which is very 
dramatic and consists of a number of verses, the lines in which are 
altered in number from four to seven. 

These three fine ballads may be regarded as representative of the 
modern English ballad, and, varying as they do in construction, they 
extend the license to future poets wlio choose the ballad form, and 
certainly furnish the finest examples that any future ballad writer 
could desire as guides. 

From a study of them and of the work in ballad form by 
Coleridge, the principles of the modern ballad may be deduced. It 
may be said that in common with the old ballads, the first essential is 
that it must tell a story; the second, that it must he told in lyric 
measure; it is not necessary that it should be told in archaic 
language, or in the old forms which the ballad’ once assumed. 
Formerly, the ballad was, for the most part, a mere recital of events, 
but Coleridge introduced a symbolic meaning into it, but it does not 
therefore follow that the modern ballad must always be symbolic. 
‘The White Ship” and ‘‘ The King’s Tragedy” are not symbolic at 
all, although ‘“‘ Rose Mary ”’ must be regarded in this light. But there 
are two essentials without which no ballad can exigtwaand these are 
that it must tell a story, and as vividly as possible, and that it must 
be possessed of the essence of romance. 

At the present day, ballads are held in less esteem than they were. 
They are not read in the way they once were. In the olden time, the 
ballad was the only narrative the people read, but now its place has 
been usurped by the novel. This state of things was originated by 
Scott, for when he found that interest in his poetical romances was 
beginning to flag, he changed to prose, and from his time to the present, 
in the point of popularity, the prose romance has always held its own 
over the poetical. 

A review of the rgth century poetry yields a few fine ballads by 
its greatest poets and a larger number by its lesser poets. The im- 
mediate successors of Coleridge and Wordsworth, however, will not 
give us a great harvest. Shelley wrote no ballads, Keats only “ La 
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Belle Dame Sans Merci,” unless we include also ‘‘ The Eve of St. 
Agnes,” Byron and Moore wrote but few ballads, and this, we have to 
confess, is the whole harvest, but, among the minor writers, there are 
several who must be mentioned in this connection. Eliza Cook 
attempted ‘‘A Romaunt,” ‘“ Tracy de Vere” and “ Hubert Gray,” 
and Mrs. Browning wrote a fine poem called ‘‘The Romaunt of the 
Page,” another, ‘‘The Lay of the Brown Rosary,” and in “ Lady 
Geraldine’s Courtship” we have a fine romance which may almost be 
regarded as a ballad, as also the ‘‘ Rhyme of the Duchess May.” 
Mary Howitt succeeded in writing a ballad which rings with the 
true note of ancient verse in “‘ The Fairies of Cauldon Low.” 
Kingsley wrote four ballads, but they lack the romantic impulse which 
alone can render a ballad successful; and Gerald Massey, in his 
pathetic ‘‘ Ballad of Babe Christabel,” has approached a subject of 
every-day life and has woven around it a beautiful romance. Hood 
wrote a number of ballads, grave and gay, but neither class reach a 
very high stage. 

Coming to the poets of a more recent period:—of Long- 
fellow’s two ballads, ‘‘The Skeleton in Armour” and “ The 
Wreck of the Hesperus,” the latter is the more successful and has 
achieved a large popularity. Browning’s “ Herve Riel” is a fine 
stirring ballad, and his ‘‘ How they brought the good news from 
Ghent to Aix” just becomes a ballad as distinguished from a mere 


narrative poem. Lord Tennyson wrote two ballads in very diverse 
styles. ‘‘ Oriana” is in the old romantic manner with the continual 
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use of the refrain ‘‘ Oriana,” while ‘‘ The Revenge” must be classed 
with “Herve Riel” and Rossetti’s ‘‘ White Ship.” Mr. Swinburne’s 
ballads are well known in their three “‘series.”” Most of them possess 
a weirdness which renders them very effective, and their author has 
contrived to grasp the essential spirit of the old ballads so success- 
fully, that some of them might b2 included in the ancient collections 
and none but the student would detect the deception. ‘‘ The 
Weary Wedding ”’ and “The Bride’s Tragedy” are examples. 

Of William Morris’ work in this direction much might be said ; 
some of his poems in ballad form are splendid examples of this art, 
and, in an anthology of modern romantic ballads, would be placed with 
the work of Rossetti and Mr. Swinburne. In the second series of 
poems by Miss Christina Rossetti, occurs ‘‘A Ballad of Boding,” 
which is an exceedingly beautiful poem: a ballad of that impersonal 
nature of which I have previously spoken, which almost becomes 
a pure lyric. I have called it impersonal because it contains no 
characters, but it-is personal also in that it reveals the vision which 
visited the poet’s imagination, and which she has recorded. 

Mrs. Margaret L. Wood's volume of “ Lyrics and Ballads” con- 
tains some exquisite things, and among the ballads I would mention 
“The Death of Hjérward”’ and ‘ Rameses,” both of them poems of 
much originality and power. ‘‘Carols, Songs and Ballads,” is the 
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title of Mr. Joseph Skipsey’s volume, and in it are contained several 
ballads of a quite original nature. ‘ Thistle and Nettle,” and ‘ The 
Hartley Calamity,” are very fine, and Mr. Skipsey, himself a native 
of the very home of the old ballads—Northumberland, in his work 
approaches nearly to the spirit of the old border minstrelsy, while 
clothing it in a modern dress. 

In Mr. William Sharp’s volume called ‘“‘ Romantic Ballads and 
Poems of Phantasy,” there are examples of the true romantic ballad, 
which very adequately render the feelings aroused by some of the 
finer of the old poems. Mr. Sharp has added the poet’s feeling to the 
student’s knowledge in his poems, and, as a result, has produced in ‘‘ The 
Weird of Michael Scott,” and “ The Son of Allan,” works which are 
at once faithful in form and in spirit, and which may serve as examples 
of the ballad in its modern form. ‘‘ A Sheaf of Ballads,” by Mr. 
J. J. Britton, contains some fine romantic stories in ballad form, the 
subjects for which are, for the most part, taken from old world sources, 
but he does not attempt to renew the olden expression, but contents 
himself with the speech of to-day, very slightly modified. The 
volume of ballads by R. L. Stevenson contains some stirring things, 
and Mr. Kipling has produced two volumes of ballads, but no one 
of them would come under Coleridge’s definition, but all, perhaps, 
under that of Macaulay, and in our attempt at classification, the work 
of both these authors would be included under the head of Heroic 
Ballads. 

In addition to those poets already mentioned there are others 
who have used the form not without success.. In the Supernatural 
series we have Bell Scott, Mr. Buchanan, Hood, Sydney Dobell, 
Mr. John Payne, Mr. George MacDonald, Mr. John Davidson, Mrs. 
Rosamond Watson, and Mrs. Katherine Tynan. In the Heroic 
group, in which I would include all the historical ballads, ballads 
dealing with gallant deeds, deeds naval and military, and such 
like, we have Campbell, Whittier, Boker, James Hogg, Mr. F. 
Langbridge, Mr. Henry Lawson, and Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch. 
In the Erotic group, including all purely love ballads as well as 
those devoted to the domestic affections, Burns, R. H. Horne, 
Mr. Gerald Massey, and Miss Jean Ingelow. Taken altogether, 
a by no means poor array; and there are others still writing who 
may be expected to give us, in the course of time, ballads which will 
not rank unworthily with the good work which has been done 
during the century in this beautiful field of our poetical literature. 


KINETON PARKES. 
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Pickwickian Studies: No. III 


Boz AND BLACKING. 


One. of the remarkable things associated with “ Pickwick” is its 
autobiographical character, as it might be termed: the amount of the 
author’s personal experience, which is found in passages. Such are 
his sketches of Rochester and Chatham life during his boyhood: his 
recollections of Grimaldi’s dissolute son, his own poignant sorrow on 
the death of Mary Hogarth, and the painful memories of his boyish 
apprenticeship to an uncongenial trade more than hinted at. 
The election matters were also particular memories of his own, so 
was the scene of the ghostly mailcoaches, Then there was the 
hideous recollection of the life in a debtor’s prison, of which he had 
such sad personal experience, with much more. He recalled the time 
when he had a miserable lodging in Lant Sireet, Borough, and Lant 
Street was for him always a fixed point in his memory, and grew in 
size and importance. And when he described some wretched creature 
hiding himself in London purlieus, he chose some miserable place 
like College-street in Camden Town, whither his own family had 
retired. 

All these things supply a singular vitality and realism, and also a 
distinct interest for those who are “in the know,” for ** Boz”’ himself 
at the time was a dramatic and interesting figure, and this story of his 
struggle out ofa state of squalid misery is truly pathetic. 

Readers of Forster’s interesting “life” will recall the dismal 
passages in the account given by Dickens to his friend, of his 
agonising experience when he was employed at the blacking factory. 
Many at the time thought that this painful episode might have been 
spared the reader, but the uncompromising biographer would not 
sacrifice it. On the whole he was right, as the trial had an important 
influence on the writer’s character. It will be recollected that he was 
employed at a place set up in Chandos Street, just out of the Strand, 
by one of the firm of Warrens, and his duties seemed to consist in 
pasting the labels on the bottles. Many will still recall the keen 
tivalry that existed between the famous firms, Warren and Day and 
Martin, which brought much amusement to the public from tlie arts 
of “ bold advertisement’ with which the war was waged. There 
were ingenious “‘Crambos,” such as a cat gazing with well-assumed 
surprise at her face reflected in one of Day and Martin’s well-polished 
shoes. These things made a deep impression on the boy who saw 
their grotesque side. They were oddly bound up with his only 
impressions and sorrows. 

Hence, we find in the course of ‘‘ Pickwick,” a few allusions to 
these blacking rivals and their ways, which might seem mysterious 
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and uncalled for to those not in the secret, but which for himself had 
the highest significance. When Sam is first introduced at the 
‘‘ White Hart,” he is in the very act of cleaning boots, and we have 

almost an essay on the various species of boots and polishing. 

We are told minutely that he was engaged in “‘ brushing the dirt off a 

pair of boots..... ’’ There were two rows before him, one cleaned, 

the other dirty. ‘ There were eleven pair, and one shoe, as belongs to 

No. 6 with the wooden leg.” ‘‘ The eleven boots is to be called at 

half-past eight (an odd concensus in eleven persons), and the shoe at 

nine.” He set to werk upon a top-boot. 

The landlady then made her appearance in the opposite gallery 
and flung down a pair of shoes to be cleaned for No. 5, first floor. 
There is a dramatic action in these calls from the different galleries, 
which shows that “Boz” had the stage before him. Sam then 
chalked the number on the sole. When he found that it was for 
people of consequence in a private room that the articles were required, 
he set to work with a will and produced a polish “that would have 
struck envy to the soul of the amiable Mr. Warren, for they used Day 
and Martin’s at the ‘White Hart.’” WHere will be noted the com- 
pliment to his old employer, though it was of a conventional sort. 

With this very number “‘ Pickwick” was destined to leap into its 
amazing popularity, and the advertisement must have been a valuable 
one. There may have been another reason, for there was now a 
‘Pickwick advertiser,” which was patronised by the firms, and it may 
have been stipulated as a condition that the author was to give them 
this ‘‘ lift.” Another patron was Rowland, whose real name was 
Rouland, of ‘‘ Maccassar oil” and ‘‘ Kalydor” celebrity. We have 
a relic of one of these forgotten nostrums in the familiar “ Anti: 
maccassar” known to every good housewife. To Rowland or 
Rouland he later made an allusion in the text. 

This method of calling attention to the merits of wares was a 
French one— a sort of reclame introduced by Villemessant in his 
journal La Sylphide. Thus “ Pickwick” was quite ‘up to date.” 
After Jingle had gone off to Doctors Commons for his license, Sam 
renewed his efforts, “ burnishing a pair of painted tops, worn by a 
farmer.” Then, interrogated by Perker, he described the tenants of 
the inn by their boots—a pair of ‘“ Hessians” in 13, two pair of 
“halves,” with six ‘ tops.” 

In chapter xxxiv. we have another allusion to blacking. “No 
man,”’ said Sam, “ ever talked in poetry ’cept a beadle on Boxin’ Day, 
or Warren’s blackin’.” This referred to the rhymes—or verses— 
with which the firm filled the newspapers in praise of their article. It 
will be remembered that Mrs. Jarley, in the ‘old curiosity shop,” 
employed ‘‘a poet” to celebrate her waxworks in similar fashion, and 
who was content with a few shilling’s for each effort. We may be certain 
that this was a boyish recollection, and that he had seen this blacking 
“poet” making his calls in Chandos Street or haggling for his 
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miserable wage. The beadle, also alluded to, was a prominent figure 
with Boz; but he has disappeared, with his huge cocked hat, scarlet 
waistcoat, and uniform. He is to be seen in Wilkie’s brilliant picture 
in the National Gallery. It is evident from the passage that he came 
round on Boxing Day for his douceur, reminding his patrons, as the 
dustmen now do sometimes, by a copy of verses. Sam adds that no 
one did this sort of thing except the persons mentioned—‘ and 
Rowland’s oil, or some of them low fellows.’”’ The perfumer could 
only have been half pleased with this uncomplimentary form. Still, 
such as it was, it was an advertisement. Boz also makes several 
allusions to the inventor, Bramah, mentioning Bramah locks and 
keys with plugs, &c. Old Weller talks of being locked up “in a fire- 
proof chest with a patent Bramin.” Bramah’s hydraulic press was a 
scientific novelty then, as were also his “patent safes.’”’ Bramah 
appears to have advertised in “‘ Pickwick.” These reclames are of a 
rather elaborate kind, as when Lowten arrived at the office (lii), we are 
told, he drew “‘a Bramah key from his pocket, with a small plug 
therein to keep the dust out.” Then “comforting himself with this 
reflection, Mr. Lowten extricated the plug from the door key; having 
opened the door, re-plugged and re-pocketed his Bramah.” 


SINGLE SPEECH TRUNDLE. 


Tuis gentleman, as we know, was the affianced husband of Isabella, 
and to the scenes of their marriage, the festivities, &c., we owe some 
of the most pleasing incidents. Trundle was a good specimen of the 
cypher or nullity; naturally, he is a figure at Manor Farm, but does 
nothing, and practically says nothing. He was clearly a neighbouring 
squire of limited ideas, or plain country gentlemen, that could no 
more than love his Isabella. Yet while Boz describes the “affairs” 
of Arabella and Winkle, of Snodgrass and Emily, he wholly passes 
by Trundle and his imamorata. We can see what manner of man 
Trundle was, as he is shown seated in the barouche, at the review, 
between the two sisters, each with long ringlets and parasols. He is 
a good-looking young man, with mutton-chop whiskers, black hair, on 
which his hat is set jauntily. He is described as “‘a young gentleman 
apparently enamoured of one of the young ladies in scarfs and 
pattens.” Wardle introduced him in a rather patronising way, “ this 
is my friend, Mr. Trundle.” When the firing began, there was much 
agitation among the young ladies, screaming, &c., so that the gentle- 
men had to support them. Mr. Trundle “‘ was actually obliged to hold 
one of them up.” But after the lunch was unpacked, the wine 
uncorked, &c., there came a remarkable development— Trundle 
actually spoke, made the one single zemark that is recorded of him in 
the whole chronicle! Never before or after did he say a word. He 
was, in fact, “‘single speech Trundle.’’ And what were these words : 
“Will you permit me to have the pleasure, Sir?” said Mr. Trundle to 
VOL. IV 2 
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Mr. Winkle; a proposal to “take wine with him,” as it is called. 
Winkle had a bottle all to himself on the box seat, which, no doubt, 
attracted the reticent Trundle. The two gentlemen not only took 
wine together, but had ‘‘a glass round, ladies and all.”” But we should 
note that Trundle phrase, the almost too humble form: ‘“ Will you 
permit me the pleasure, Sir.” It looks as though Trundle “‘ were an 
ass,” as it is called. The fact remains, however, that Trundle’s single 
speech was: ‘‘ Will you permit me to have the pleasure, Sir ?” 

After a few days’ interval, when Mr. Pickwick and party found 
their way to Manor Farm, there were games galore, and at the “round 
one,” Isabella and Trundle, we are told, ‘‘ went partners,” so all was 
going on well. The Squire had nearly been brought up to the point. 
It is painful to come to the conclusion, but Isabella’s admirer, though 
a country gentlemen, was nothing of a sportsman, and rather a poor 
creature. When Mr. Pickwick and his followers were up early and 
out at the rook shooting, we find no Trundle. He was lying a-bed, 
no doubt. Stranger still, when the whole party went in for a day to 
Muggleton for the cricket match, Trundle was the only one who 
stayed behind. He remained with the ladies, for a purpose, no douht; 
still, ladies don’t like this sort of thing. Theeveningcame. “Isabella 
and Emily strolled out with Mr. Trundle.” I have an idea that on 
this very day matters came to a crisis in this quarter. Everything 
favoured—all the men were away—he may have seized the opportunity 
to “‘propose.” At all events, we are significantly told that at the 
supper ‘‘ Isabella Wardle devoted herself exclusively to Mr. Trundle.” 
Pointed enough, surely. We may be fortified in this view by finding 
that on the return of the party, all dead drunk, at one in the morning, 
on Trundle was specially cast the degrading menial duty of carrying 
Wardle to bed—his future father-in-law. 

I am certain that old Wardle gave his child reluctantly to this 
soft sort of fellow—‘‘ Only Trundle there!” 

Did Boz dislike this man all this while, or did he feel that he 
could do nothing with him in the story? It is certain, however, that 
in the animating talks over the Bardell action, the boarding school 
adventure, &c., we never hear the sound of Trundle’s voice. He is 
effaced. He makes no remark on anything, and so the stout but 
zealous Pickwick seemed more efficient, and went. 

One of Boz’s most daring pantomime changes, is the sudden 
arrival of old Wardle at Bury, when Mr. Pickwick was released from 
the cupboard—and sandwich bags—in Miss Tomkins’ school. The 
door was unlocked, and there stood Wardle and the silent Trundle. 
A rather lame account is given of the coincidence. Mr. Pickwick 
naturally asked, ‘‘ How did you come here?” “ Trundle and I came 
down here for some good shooting on the first,” &c. Now, here it is 
evident Wardle good-naturedly saddled himself with the company of 
the silent man, but he had his reasons. Trundle was now son-in-law 
elect. They were both at the “Angel” at Bury, and for some days 
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here were Mr. Pickwick and his ‘‘ followers.” There was the exciting 
notice of action ve Bardell v. Pickwick. There had nearly been Pott 
v. Pott and Winkle, and yet, all the time, this Trundle listens, and 
eats and drinks, and, we may suppose, shoots; but there is no sign of 
him on the record. He is busy maintaining his character as a cypher. 

Everything, however, points to show the all but comtemptuous 
opinion that was held of this Trundle. Wardle had been there two or 
three days when Winkle and the others came over from Eatanswill, 
yet he had never told Mr. Pickwick or Winkle that Trundle was to be 
married at Christmas, and that they were all to be invited to the 
wedding. By the oddest of coincidences, Tupman and Snodgrass, 
getting down from the coach at the “ Angel,’’ were met by Wardle, 
who at once said, ‘‘ I have just been telling Pickwick that we must have 
you all down at Christmas. We’re going to have a wedding.” But I 
doubt if it be an oversight. The fact was, no one thought anything of 
that cypher Trundle, or his marriage—a matter of no importance to 
anybody. That this is the true explanation is plain, for Snodgrass, 
fancying that the wedding was of his lady, turned pale. What was 
old Wardle’s remark? Most significant of Trundle’s status. ‘‘ Don’t 
be frightened,” he said, ‘it’s only Trundle there and Bella.” ‘‘ Only 
Trundle there,” i.e., only that poor insignificant thing—there! No 
more depreciatory words could be chosen, or put into the mouth of an 
honest country gentleman. Then for the shooting party. We hear of 
Tupman and Winkle even, with their guns, &c., but not a sign of this 
Trundle, a country gentleman, supposed to enjoy field sports. If 
Tupman and Winkle had to carry their guns reversed “like privates 
at a funeral,” was Trundle excepted? We cannot tell, for he is not 
even named; or was he of the shooting party at all? It has always 
seemed astonishing that Winkle should have been allowed, particularly 
by Mr. Pickwick, to join the second shooting party. Everyone seemed 
to have forgotten his first performance, when he might have shot his 
friend Tupman dead, and, as it was, “peppered” him severely. 
Tupman would naturally have objected to so dangerous a companion. 
Wardle, at whose home the casualty occurred, merely said, “‘ I beg 
my friend Winkle’s pardon, though; he has had some practice.” 
Was this ironical? I fancy the whole scene had passed out of the 
author’s mind. 

Well, the Christmas season having come round—and certainly 
Trundle must have been a very feeble creature to allow himself to be 
“kept over” for so long a time—and the whole party was assembled 
at Manor Farm; now there, and on such an occasion at least, Trundle, 
being one of the two central figures, will certainly assert himself, We 
shall expect to see and hear him to good effect. Never was there a 
greater mistake. As the Pickwickians arrived, the whole ‘“ house 
party ’’ were in the lane to greet them ; we are told in careless fashion 
that among them “there were Isabella and her faithful Trundle,” i.e., 


the poor insignificant ‘ chap” who was about to enter the family by 
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particular favour. Then Mr. Pickwick was told that they had all been 
to “inspect the furniture and fittings up of the new house which the 
young couple were to tenant.” This is very significant, for it throws 
a certain light on Trundle’s situation. It is plain that this house was 
on Wardle’s property, and that Trundle had none of his own. It was, 
in fact, a poorish match and the young couple were dependent more 
or less on Wardle. Even the old lady didn’t like it, she resented their 
going to look at the house, and her son, to soothe her, made this 
significant speech: “ Recollect Bella; come, you must keep her spirits up, 
poor girl.” ‘Poor girl!” ‘‘ Keep her spirits up!” ‘‘ Why?” 

On the wedding day, however, Trundle made an effort to assert 
himself. He was “in high feather and spirits,” 7.e., awkwardly 
pretended to be, but, of course, took nobody in. Indeed, we are told 
he was “a little nervous withal.”” We may be sure he was, and there- 
fore looking ‘‘ more of an ass” than ever. For such must appear to 
be a really nervous man in high spirits and going to be married. All 
the girls were in tears! Wardle himself quite broken down, for they 
knew what was before the poor child. At the wedding banquet Mr. 
Pickwick made an admirable, natural speech, which was greeted with 
tumults of applause, and was reported word for word. Then we are 
told how Wardle proposed Mr. Pickwick; Mr. Pickwick, the old lady; 
Snodgrass, Tupman, the poor relations, all had their speeches; but 
there is not a single word of Trundle, who appears to have been mum- 
chance—no one wanted him. In his speech at the wedding, the 
amiable Pickwick had, of course, to give the conventional expected 
praises to Trundle. But how guarded he is! ‘‘God bless ’em,” he 
says; ‘‘my young friend I believe to be a very excellent and manly 
fellow.” I believe, i.e., he did not know it. ‘ Manly,” we might 
question, for of manliness he was deficient. We could hear the rustics 
below: “Squire Trundle manly! he! he! not he!” But on the 
bride, Mr. Pickwick was enthusiastic: ‘‘I know her,” he said, ‘‘to be 
a very, very amiable and lovely girl ; I admire, love, and esteem her.” 
At the close he prayed that Wardle’s daughter “‘ might enjoy all the 
happiness that even he could desire.””’ Not that he was sure of, but 
that he could desire. But Trundle, this cipher. No one thought of 
him, no one cared about him. Most likely, in his “‘ nervousness,” he 
mumbled forth some indistinct words which no one could hear, so it 
was best and most charitable to pass him by altogether in the report. 
At the dance at night, where he surely would have led off the move- 
ments, still not a word of him. And at last, “long before Mr. 
Pickwick was weary of dancing, the newly-married pair had retired 
from the room.” Mr. Long fancies that they had gone upstairs; but 
I imagine they repaired to their new home close by. But then, with 
that minuteness which never fails Boz, we had been told that they 
were not to go there till after the Christmas holidays. An odd and 
curious old custom which has now gone out. 

After all, one might be inclined to doubt this theory of the 
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young pair remaining at the house. For do we not find that on 
the next day, which was Christmas day, when there was the going 
to Church, and the skating and sliding, and Mr. Pickwick’s im- 
mersion, there is no mention of the happy pair? It looks as though 
they were at their own home. 

After this, many events occurred. Mr. Pickwick was ‘ tried” 
and “convicted,” as old Weller has it; was sent to prison and 
released. On his return from Birmingham we have some signs 
of Wardle and his family. That gentleman was sorely disturbed 
by Emily’s “goings on” with Snodgrass, and forecasted another 
imprudent marriage like Trundle’s. He had a suitable match for 
her in his eye: ‘“‘a young gentleman down in our neighbourhood,” 
but Arabella’s elopement set the fire to the powder, and here it 
is worth while comparing the marriages of Emily and her sister 
Isabella as a test of the relative importance of Snodgrass and 
this Trundle. The one was in London with great show and 
pomp, all the family going up specially for it. ‘‘A handsome 
portion was bestowed on Emily,” but there is not a word to show 
that Trundle received a half-penny. 

Then followed the scenes at Osborne’s Hotel in the Adelphi, 
when all was made up and Snodgrass accepted. And now, at last, 
we hear something of Trundle. Mrs. T., as we might expect, was 
now in an interesting way, and had to be intormed of what was going 
on. But it had to be broken to her by Trundle, in right of his 
office. Good, easy man! We can hear him: “the news will be 
too much for her” (this is on the record). She would insist on 
going, and it would be fatal. He would, of course, implore her not 
to agitate herself in her present state. As a matter of course he 
was all astray. The news was not too much for her. She ordered 
at once a cap and a new dress, and declared that she would go up 
for the wedding. The horrified Trundle, who had clearly no authority 
whatever, called in the Doctor to exert his, which he did in this 
way, by leaving it all to herself. Boz emphasizes it, by way of 
contrast to Trumble, saying that ‘‘ he was a wise and discreet fellow. 

Of course the foolish Trundle was put aside; the lady went 
and suffered no harm. This proves that Trundle was the mari de 
la femme, with no will of his own. 

At Dulwich Church, the bridegroom was met “ by the bride, 
the maids, the Winkles, the Wardles, and Trundles,” always to 
be last and insignificant. In course of time we are told that Mr. 
Pickwick was much troubled at first by the numerous applications 
made to him to act as Godfather to the offspring of his friends. 
These came from Mr. Winkle, Mr. Snodgrass, and Mr. Trundle. 
Last of course. Poor soul! We can see him, grown elderly, sitting 
at his own table, smiling or silent, or with an occasional “ yes, 
my dear,” ‘‘ certainly, my dear,” ‘by all means, my dear.” 


Percy FITZGERALD. 
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The Divine Idea of the World 


THE INTERPRETATION OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


THE history of our literature is the history—written often in pain 
and uncertainty, but ever honestly—of great minds striving to express 
what they have independently conceived of the ‘‘ Divine Idea of the 
World.” We of the Old World are proud of the long list of glorious 
explorers into the mysteries of this Inner Soul which forms our 
offering to the knowledge of the nations. But Young America, too, 
has found time—time snatched from the fighting of Indians, the felling 
of primeval forests and the tilling of virgin soil—to rest and think. 
Longfellow, Walt Whitman and Allan Poe, Hawthorne and Thoreau, 
Holmes, Lowell, Channing, Emerson, are names to illumine the page 
of any nation’s history; but the greatest of these is Emerson. 

Voltaire in France, Goethe in Germany, Carlyle in England, had, 
each in turn aad in his own manner, led the attack on old beliefs and 
accepted institutions, till men stood aghast at the effect of their own 
unbelief, and asked, is there truth to be found in anything? Voltaire, 
that anarchist amongst philosophers, had led his countrymen to 
revolution and atheism. Goethe had struggled through much unbelief 
to teach many living truths, but had reconstructed little. Carlyle, 
pessimistic and impatient of shams, had rudely torn the veil from the 
superstition and unreasonableness of the prevailing religion of Form. 
It was then, when the philosophy of the Old World was at fault, when 
men no longer found solace in the teachings of Locke and the 
doctrines of Calvin, that the answer was found in the descendant of the 
Puritans, in the philosophy of the New World. Nor was this other 
than natural, because already the food that was found too strong for 
the most advanced intellects in Europe was but ordinary daily fare in 
Boston. Neither the limitations of creed nor the infallibility of dogma 
bound the progressive Church of the New Englanders. 

Not without a bitter struggle had this freedom been obtained : the 
rude forefathers were no advocates of toleration. Stern in their 
defence of the creed they had been exiled for, they resisted any 
innovation. For dogma, the Puritans had suffered and died, and risen 
to the place of saints in England. For dogma, they had tortured and 
hanged, and fallen to the place of fiends in New England. But the 
execution of Mary Dyer and the banishment of Anne Hutchinson, two 
hundred years before, had not availed to stem the advance of 
independent opinion ; and now the intellect of Boston and of Harvard 
was identified with great breadth of view and comprehensiveness of 
doctrine. ’ 

In England, scepticism and agnosticism did indeed exist, but 
development there was none. Conservative England could only 
extend, in its most radical form, to the limits of Coleridge’s philosophy. 
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And he, although fired with great aspirations, found it necessary to 
confine what he personally discovered of eternal laws within the 
narrow dogma of the Anglican Church. By thus drawing the garb of 
systematic religion tighter around him, he obscured what light he 
really had obtained. Carlyle, indeed, had broken away from the 
prevailing materialism to find himself in even deeper mirk; and, 
accordingly, preached Fate and Decay. The Englishman’s belief was 
still confined to the traditional limits of ‘‘ A chapter of Genesis, and a 
leader in the Times.” 

On the Continent, the paralysing effect of Voltaire’s teaching still 
maintained ; and, although Goethe had shown that truth and religion 
were not incompatible, the condition was one of transition with little 
but negative sentiment. 

Such was the contemporary position when, in September 1832, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, a young man of thirty, descended the pulpit 
for the last time and stood freed even from the wide pale of the 
Unitarian Church. To visit Europe and learn personally from Carlyle, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth and Walter Savage Landor what they had 
solved of the great problems, was his first resolve. Arrived in Europe, 
he found that what he had taken for a great development in 
knowledge was but a sudden awaking to the unreality of the past. 
What his fathers already knew in America was only now being 
discovered, with much noise of loud talking, in Europe. 

As Carlyle retired to Craigenputtock, so Emerson to Concord ; 
and there, in the immortal ‘‘Old Manse,” he settled to study and to 
think. Surrounded by good men and noble women, it was little 
wonder that his mind dwelt upon the good in man rather than on 
the seamy side that always met the gaze of Carlyle. As pessimism 
was unlikely to flourish amid the water-lilies of the Concord River, so 
optimism was not a flower, fed on Calvin and the Shorter Catechism, 
likely to find a suitable nidus in the bleak, poverty-stricken moor of 
Craigenputtock. The influences of surroundings — mental and 
physical—had much to do with the opposing philosophies of those two 
men. It has been said, ‘‘ Emerson philosophized placidly in the 
retirement of New England, while Carlyle was listening to the 
heart-beats of humanity in London.” But, too often, Carlyle, 
holding his hand over what he believed the pulse of the human race, 
was feeling only the dull throbbing of an abscess, and so lost sight of 
the full flow of invigorating blood in the more powerfully localised 
appearance of an inflammation. While Emerson, less keenly analytic 
in disposition, glanced around him upon the fair fresh face of nature, 
and accepted it as the guarantee of a healthful life within. 

In the quiet restfulness of that little study in the Old Manse, 
Emerson learned his great lesson, the teaching of which formed his 
life’s work—the necessity for Spontaniety of Thought. Truth and 
Beauty were found in the Present, in the Now, the mysteries of life 
and of nature were discovered for himself, and not only in the 
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besmirched records of the musty Past. To him, observations had no 
added value because they proceeded from an acknowledged authority. 
They must be measured by his intellect and his consciousness, and 
accepted or rejected as they agreed with his reason. As the great 
Transcendental moralist, Jacobi, said: ‘‘I would pluck ears of corn 
on the Sabbath for no other reason than that I was fainting for lack 
of food.’ Still, Emerson—firm believer in Swedenborg—was never 
wholly a Transcendentalist. Idealist he was, visionary he was not. 

‘‘ There is one mind common to all individual men,” were the first 
words of Emerson’s first essay, and in them is contained all his 
religion, all his philosophy. ‘‘ Who hath access to this universal mind 
is a party to all that is or can be done, for this is the only sovereign 
agent.” There is nothing new in this. Plato, Fichte, Goethe and 
many others had learned it and known it, but from it can be traced all 
Emerson's development. 

To understand this Common Mind requires a study of one’s own. 
Everything must be referred to this unknown centre within oneself, the 
centre alike of self and of the universe. The laws of nature are the 
laws of the soul, what of nature we are ignorant of, so much of our own 
mind do we not possess. The Greek precept: “‘ Know thyself,” and 
the modern: “Study Nature” are one. As Emerson himself said, 
“The world is nothing, the man is all: in yourself is the. law of all 
nature, and you know not yet how a globule of sap ascends; in your- 
self slumbers the whole of reason, it is for you to know all, it is for you 
to dare all.” 

In this age of criticism and introversion, observation of the result 
has been left for examination of the cause. For centuries, physicians 
attempted to cure disease in its ultimate form: the teaching of 
Goethe and the tendency of the age have turned their attention to the 
minute microscopic origin. Goethe, Carlyle, Emerson,—and Goethe 
primarily—have all shown the great possibility of studying the whole 
in the part, the great in the small. ‘‘The drop is the small ocean”; 
and who understands it in its entirety understands all. 

But Emerson had a wider lesson to teach—the value of the Over- 
Soul with respect to all the conditions of life. He has said that—“ In 
self trust all the virtues are comprehended.” His contention being 
that the impulses of the soul are essentially good, and a_ sub- 
mission to its dictates accordingly right. ‘‘ All goes to show that 
the soul in man is not an organ, but animates and exercises all 
the organs: is not a function like the power of memory, of calculation, 
of comparison, but uses these as hands and feet ; is not a faculty, but a 
light; is not the intellect and the will, but the master of the intellect 
and the will: is the background of our being, in which they lie, an 
immensity not possessed and that cannot be possessed.”’ ‘“ When it 
breathes through the intellect it is genius; when it breathes through 
the will! it is virtue; when it flows through the affection it is love.” 
From this high ground Emerson never descends; and the value can 
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be understood, during the great wave of pessimism, when Carlyle 
was preaching the grandeur of decay, and inveighing against the cant 
and unreality of existing belief. 

Emerson’s conception of the Universal Soul pervaded also his 
attitude towards men. All Society is necessary to the composition of 
man. The pursuer of any calling or profession is not a farmer or a 
carpenter, but Man at the plough, or Man at the bench. The student 
is the Man Thinking. 

Still, the world did not hear this for the first time. Three years 
before Emerson had delivered his oration to the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society, Sartor Resartus had taught the world that, not this and that 
man, but all men, make up mankind, and their united tasks the task 
of mankind. There is a legend from the days of Osiris, and Isis, 
and Typhoon, of how the gods, in the beginning, divided man into 
men, that he might be more helpful to himself; just as the hand was 
split up into fingers. But Emerson combined with this knowledge, 
Fichte’s conception of the ‘‘ Divine Idea of the World,” and taught 
that everyone has a higher duty than that he owes to his peculiar 
vocation—that due to himself as a Man, to the Over-Soul; that he 
should be inspired by the Divine Soul which also inspires all men; 
that, ‘if he plant himself indomitably on his instincts, and there 
abide, the huge world will come round to him.” His appeal to the 
World was: ‘‘ Remember you are Men first, members of a class 
second.” 

Science consists of the discovery of the analogy between remote 
parts. There is no individualism in nature, all things cohere to form 
one great whole. Nature and the Soul are one. The more we know 
of one, the more we understand the other. Poetry is this knowledge 
expressed in the most intelligible language. We delude ourselves into 
believing the necessity of accepting the tenets of Cicero, of Locke, of 
Bacon, in order to be scholars—that is, to become the absorber of 
ideas, to cease being the Man Thinking, and so to lose the power 
to create. 

Emerson loved generalization, and the English bias for what is 
practical and finite formed his gravest charge against our literature. 
His own catholicism had little sympathy with the ‘‘ municipal limits” 
of English essays, fiction and poetry. His criticism is based on the 
pre-eminence of Inspiration. He can admit no claim to genius that 
does not bear with it a comprehension of the Universal Soul. ‘‘ Swift 
describes his fictitious persons, as if for the police.” ‘‘ Pope and his 
school wrote poetry fit to put round frosted cake.” ‘What did 
Walter Scott write without stint? A rhymed traveller’s guide to 
Scotland.” Yet his very dislike to the mechanical, enables him to 
place the higher value on all that proceeds direct from the soul. 
Shakespeare, Milton, Bacon were his friends. He comprehended 
his meaning in the statement that—‘‘ The English have lost sight of 
the fact that poetry exists to speak the spiritual law, and that no 
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wealth of description, or of fancy, is yet essentially new and out of the 
limits of prose, until this condition is reached.” Carlyle, in his 
rectorial address, expressed the same idea, when he said :—‘“‘ The 
finest nations of the world—the English and the American—are going 
all away into wind and tongue.” 

This conception of the pre-eminence of the Over-Soul and of the 
value of analogy, gave an artistic and a scientific value to his 
philosophy, which was outside his training and his pursuits. Before 
Ruskin had spoken, Emerson had written on Art, and had taught the 
world the broad and natural foundation on which it exists. His 
earliest disciples in England were the Pre-Raphaelists. Like them, 
he had gone back from the “ temper of imitation, prosaic acceptance, 
pseudc-classicism and domestic materialism,” to the “temper of 
wonder, reverence and awe.” To him Art was the means of 
translating the aspirations of the soul. In Science, he had taught the 
great theory of Evolution before Darwin understood it, and had a 
sounder grasp of its mysteries than appeared in the “ Vestiges of 
Creation.” 

The universality of Emerson’s genius prevents a definition of his 
religious belief. Too vague for Unitarianism, too practical for 
Transcendentalism, Emerson’s religion could be contained within 
not even the broadest limitations of creed. It was Augustine who 
said, laborare est orare, and Emerson’s pure life—that life that has 
been called “the likest Christ’s’”—and noble high-souled teaching, 
point as unfailingly upward as did the prayers of Luther or John 
Wesley. ; 

Analysis is not philosopy. ‘‘Some people can reduce their God 
to a diagram, and their emotions to a system,” Hobbes says. The 
English philosophers struggled to attain a system which they could 
mathematically trust, Emerson was happy so long as he knew Truth, 
and cared little whether he could define it, or could expound it to 
others. To Emerson, religion was “the doing of all good, the 
suffering of all evil’; and, to attain it, he followed the dictates of his 
own soul. Emerson’s religion was a progression and a development; 
Carlyle’s was a retrogression and a destruction. 

Emerson is always disappointing to the reader who desires his 
philosophy reduced to the compass of an encyclopedic article. 
Matthew Arnold denied that he is a ‘“‘ great philosophical writer,” but 
hailed him as a “great philosopher writing.” He sacrifices nothing 
to the necessity of a system; Truth, when and how discovered, is at 
once recorded by him, though it revolutionise the beliefs of a lifetime. 
This impossibility of condensation explains the loss, of Emerson’s 
influence over those merely intelligent natures, which require their 
philosophy washed and rewashed, cradled and recradled, until they 
can pick up the hard and glittering and cold grains of truth that 
remain ; and, having obtained these, flit off satisfied to other fields. 
Emerson’s truth is open to all who would read, but those who would 
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attain it must breathe the pure air of Concord, and forget for a time 
the commercial limitations of accepted philosophies. Much of 
Locke’s influence rests not on the intrinsic value of his philosophy, 
but on its ease of assimilation and promulgation. The desire for 
peptonised truth is one of the curses of our present day eclecticism. 

To read Emerson with understanding must ever be a labour of 
love. His writing is not for the carping materialist, who desires his 
philosophy methodically arranged, neatly paragraphed and correctly 
indexed. It is wide as the nature he loved, cosmopolitan, suggestive ; 
so that one reads pages without tripping on an inapt simile, or 
stopping at a useless sentence. There is no padding, no straining 
after effect ; like Shakespeare, he enriches every page with illustrations 
drawn from his own experience. Idea succeeds idea rapidly as in a 
dream, in sentences short and keen, rich in aphorism and all 
possessing a quotable interest. Carlyle wrote much for effect; 
Emerson cared for nothing beyond the truth. Yet is he often 
startlingly like Carlyle. Speaking of the scholar’s duty in maintaining 
his right to individuality of thought and action, he says :—‘‘ Let him 
not quit his belief that a popgun is a popgun, though the ancient and 
honourable of the earth affirm it to be the crack of doom.” 

No biography is more pleasing reading than Emerson’s. There 
is not one jarring note, not one false quantity, to break the sweet 
harmony of his eighty years. His only fault, if fault it be, is his 
unfailing optimism. To him all things worked together for good. 
Pessimism and materialism were impossible at Concord, in the 
neighbourhood of the Brook Farm, and its vagaries. Emerson, 
mending rakes and garnering crops, was one of the most materialist’ 
figures of the landscape. Enthusiasts from every quarter came 
crowding to learn, from his lips, some word of truth to rescue them 
from the environments of their self-woven bewilderment. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, gloomily reticent and nervously retiring, gazed timidly 
out from the Manse gate, upon the extraordinary collection of 
visionaries :—‘ Stranger moral shapes of men than might have been 
encountered elsewhere in a circuit of a thousand miles,” and bewailed 
the fact that “it made it difficult to view the world precisely as it 
existed.” 

A little satisfactory ballasting of original sin would have greatly 
benefited those airy-pated visitors of Emerson’s. Still, through it all, 
he remained the simple thinker, never troubled either by Carlyle’s 
devils or Swedenborg’s angels. Unlike Goethe, “the man of many 
disappointments ” who “ struggled toughly,” Emerson had no need 
to gain his wisdom by the practical proof and bitter experience of the 
Sage of Weimar. Like that river his windows looked upon, which 
“ever loitered imperceptibly towards its eternity—the sea,” his life 
was a placid progress. He sought truth, but found it without 
yielding to the tearful sighing of Pascal. Unhampered by poverty, 
and untried by wealth, he lived his eighty years without a struggle— 
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a beautiful life, the parallel of which is not to be found in our litera- 
ture. His influence was far-reaching and profound. In America, 
proclaimed a heretic in 1838, he was made LL.D. and Overseer of 
Harvard University in 1867. Thus had the conservative University 
developed under the quiet influence of truth. On the evening of the 
day when Carlyle, also, had overcome the opposition of his critics and 
was inaugurated Lord Rector of Edinburgh University, he spoke in 
tenderest tones of his American friend: ‘‘ He came from Dumfries in 
a rusty gig, came one day and vanished the next, my wife and I 
thought him a beautiful transparent soul, and he was always a very 
pteasant object to us in the distance. Now and then a letter still 
comes from him, and, amid the smoke and mist of the world, it is 
always as a window flung open to the azure.” Carlyle loved, if 
Carlyle can be said to have loved anyone, the pure-minded thinker ; 
and, in the closing days of his life, said: ‘‘ Give my love to Emerson. 
I still think of his visit to us at Craigenputtock as the most beautiful 
thing in our experience there.” John Morley, speaking at the 
opening of the Carlyle Museum, recalled to the minds of the great 
audience in Chelsea, that ‘ Carlyle honoured no two men more than 
Goethe and Emerson. No two men did he less resemble. Far from 
him was their radiant vision and serene humanity.” 

Every great writer of the period has expressed his indebtedness to 
Emerson. Professor Tyndall wrote on the fly-leaf of his copy of 
“‘ Representative Men,” ‘‘ Bought by inspiration,” and has said, 
“‘If anyone can be said to have given the impulse to my mind, it 
is Emerson; whatever I have done, the world owes to him.” Max 
Miiller dedicated his ‘Science of Religion” to ‘ Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, in memory of his visit to Oxford in May 1873, and in 
acknowledgment of constant refreshment of head and heart derived 
from his writings during the last twenty-five years.” Everywhere the 
same tale of help rendered and of burdens lightened. 

The differences in the influence of Voltaire, Goethe, Carlyle and 
Emerson are very remarkable. Voltaire was hated and detested by 
the majority of his own countrymen; Goethe was respected and 
reverenced; Carlyle was feared; but Emerson was universally loved. 
Still, for practical benefit to the world at large, he has probably been 
the least useful. For the degradation and sorrow of the world he 
suggests no remedy. He raises our conception of a God, but wilfully 
closes his eyes to the possibility of a Devil. His writings are the 
living manifestation of his own pure soul. To those who can live his 
life, his philosophy is everything, but to those who have to fight daily 
the rough battle in all its sordidness and worldliness, it is but a 
beautiful dream, the realisation and attainment of which are impossible. 
But it is the dream of a life which does not die, and the immortality 
of its truth is the legacy Emerson leaves to all posterity. 


DovuGLas STorRY. 









Selected Poems of Meleager 


(Continued from the August number) 


XVI. LOVE’s SCULPTURE. 


Praxiteles, the sculptor of old time, 

Moulded a lifeless statue, fair to see, 

A voiceless image of divinity, 

Shaped from the rock with mastery sublime. 
But my Praxiteles, by magic arts, 

Begetting living charms that breathe and move, 
Hath deftly fashioned the wanton Love, 

The arch-rogue Eros in my heart of hearts. 

The names are like, but this one’s works excel ; 
For ’tis no stone he moulded into form— 

Nay, but a breathing spirit, fair and warm ; 

And may he of his grace new-fashion well 

My ways and thoughts, and in this heart of mine 
Build for the King of Love a living shrine. 


XVII. ALEXIS. 


I saw Alexis walking thro’ the dell 

At noontide hour, when summer ’gan to fell 
The bearded grain ; 

And two-fold rays consumed me, rays of Love 

From his dear eyes, and rays from Sol above ; 
But these again 

Were by the night allayed, those other beams 

By Beauty’s phantom shining in my dreams 
Were kindled higher ; 

And Sleep, that rests the careworn, brought me care, 

Fashioning in my soul an image fair, 
A living fire ! 


XVIII. Love’s TRIUMPH. 


Once I scorned the lovesick throng, 
Scorned the revel and the song, 
Till Love came and vexed me sore, 
And beside Muiscus’ door 

Set me down, and wrote above, 

“ Virtue gives these spoils to Love.” 
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XIX. Love AT AUCTION. 


Let him be sold, the pest ! 
E’en while in slumber pressed 
Upon his mother’s breast ; 
Let him be sold ; ’tis best ; 
Why should I rear him, why, 
This shameless thing and sly? 
Snub-nosed and wing’d is he, 
And with his nail-tips, see, 
He tears and scratches me, 
This thing of tears and smiles 
And shameless wanton wiles, 
Sharp-glancing, prattling, wild, 
A most ungentle child 

E’en to his mother mild ; 

In all, a monster bold, 

And so he shall be sold. 

If haply there be found 

Some merchant outward bound 
Would buy a slave to-day, 
Let him approach, I say! 

But see! he doth implore 

In tears; ah! then no more 
I sell thee, Eros dear ; 

So be thou of good cheer ; 
Here stay and live with me 
And my Zenophilé ! 


XX. Lover’s SERVANT. OF HIS DEATH. 


By lovely Timo’s curly tresses, 

By mirthful Ilias’ caresses, 

By Demo’s breast, whose fragrant treasure 
Cheats eyes of sleep and hearts of leisure, 
And by the lamp, that never slumbered 
But ever drank my lays unnumbered— 

In name of these love’s thrall complaineth 
Scant breath upon his lips remaineth. 

’Tis but a remnant, Love, I know it; 

But bid me die, and I'll forego it. 


XXI. THE DESIRE OF THE MOTH. 


If, Love, thou dost too often scorch 
The soul that hovers round thy torch, 
She'll flee at last, hard-hearted elf; 
She too is wingéd like thyself. 


XXII. BEAUTY’s LIGHTNINGS. 


Lo! the Graces debonair 

Took within their tender arms 
Aristagoras the fair, 

Soon as they beheld his charms. 
Wherefore his bright limbs inspire 
Every heart with amorous fire; _ 
And his words are sweet and wise, 
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And the language of his eyes 
Charms, when lips of prattling tire. 

Hence, sweet knave! Stay—’twere in vain! 
From afar thou'lt hurl amain, 
Like to Zeus in Heaven above, 
Lightnings that can kindle Love ! 







































XXIII. LAUREL AND HYACINTH. 


No more, ye rustic pipes, for Pan’s delight, 
The Lord of many goats, 

Sing dainty Daphnis on the mountain’s height ! 
’Tis time to cease your notes. 

No more. O never more, celestial lyre, 
That Phoebus doth inspire, 

Sing Hyacinthus crowned with maiden bays, 
No longer sing his praise. 

Time was, when Daphnis pleasé¢d well 

The nymphs of mountain and of dell ; 

Time was, when Hyacinthus fair 
Lit fond affection’s fire 

In Pheebus’ breast ; but now let Dion bear 

The sceptre of desire. 


XXIV. Love’s HONEY. 


Parched and athirst, one summer day, 
I chanced to kiss my dainty love, 
And straight my thirst was done away. 
Whereon I cried ‘‘ Dost drink, O Jove, 
Thy Ganymede’s nectarean kiss ? 
Grants he to thee this cup of bliss ? ” 
For when I kissed my darling’s lip, 
And won from him the promised toll, 
O then I sipped or seemed to sip 

The fragrant honey of his soul. 


XXV. THE VISION OF BEAUTY. 






Once in the night I seeméd to behold 
The vision sweet of one who gaily smiled, 
Apparelled in the vesture of a child, 

A winsome child scarce eighteen summers old ; 
Love brought the charmer ’neath my coverlet _ 
And, breast to breast, I clasped the tender form. 
Vain hopes I culled, but still my heart is warm, 
Warm for the love of one I ne’er forget ; 

And, tho’ I sleep, still in my sleep I chase 

That wingéd vision bright. Ah! lovesick soul ! 
Cease in the lands of dreams to seek thy goal, 
Nor waste thy warmth on visionary grace. 


PERCY OSBORN. 





























































Aurora Leigh: An Appreciation 


Critics hitherto have not done full justice to “‘Aurora Leigh,” mainly 
because they have not approached it in the right way. They have for 
the most part taken up the wrong point of view, and consequently 
have missed the real purpose and aim of the writer in composing what 
we may safely call her most characteristic work, the work into which 
she put the most of herself, her ripest thought, her finest and most 
impassioned intuition. {Such criticism as has been devoted to it, 
especially of late years, cannot be accused of partiality; it has been, 
mostly, unsympathetic and aloof, prosaic in temper, querulous in tone, 
averse from the prevailing idealism and symbolism of the poem. In 
truth, criticism seems to have almost forgotten that ‘‘ Aurora Leigh ” 
is a poem; that Mrs. Browning meartt it to be, not a treatise, or a 
novel as usually understood, but a poem full of symbolism, aglow 
with the colour and life of the imagination, containing hints and 
foreshadowings of what can never be exhaustively and perfectly 
expressed in words—the inward experience and development of the 
soul under the manifold disciplines of time. 

The critics, who are nothing if not literary, would have us believe 
that ‘ Aurora Leigh,” although they allow it to contain some of the 
writer’s greatest poetic utterances, is, nevertheless, a failure as a 
whole. And a failure we must admit it to be, if the critical point of 
view from which it is usually judged be considered the right one. 
For the critics have dealt with it as though it were mainly or entirely 
a novel in blank verse, a society novel, a work which professed to give 
realistic and accurate pictures of outward scenes and events. But is 
not this to deal with it in such a way as to miss the predominant and 
informing intention [of the author, to misunderstand the spirit that 
inspired her, the primary and controlling impulse which compelled 
her to self-expression? It is to fail of fulfilling the first duty of a 
critic—namely, to get into a sympathetic and responsive relation with 
the writer, whose achievement and merit he would estimate in the open 
light of truth, in the free air of an unprejudiced mind, a mind always 
ready to welcome fresh illumination. 

Let us recall the significant words in which Mrs. Browning 
dedicated ‘‘ Aurora Leigh” to her cousin, John Kenyon, who seems to 
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have had a spirit akin to her own. Her utterance throws light upon 
the origin and spirit of her work, upon the ideal significance and 
design of her poem. ‘I venture to leave,” she said, “‘in your hands, 
this book, the most mature of my works, and the one into which my 
highest convictions on Life and Art have entered.” It is necessary to 
remember this when we criticise “Aurora Leigh,” if we would not 
misunderstand its essential purpose and message, the spiritual mood 
out of which it was born, the impelling motive that shaped and 
inspired it from first to last. In like manner, we must not forget the 
opening lines of the First Book, in which Mrs. Browning has stated 
her intention as she herself conceived it, lines that no serious criticism 


can overlook :— 


“Of making many books there is no end ; 
And I, who have written much in prose and verse 
For others’ uses, will now write for mine, 
Will write my story for my better self, 
As when you paint your portrait for a friend, 
Who keeps it in a drawer and looks at it 
Long after he has ceased to love you, just 
To hold together what he was and is?” 


There, in this suggestive way, the author sounds the keynote of the 
whole poem, indicates the inwardness of her meaning and aim. She 
means to write, not for others’ uses, but for her own; to make of 
* Aurora Leigh” a poem which shall express her “ highest convictions 
upon Life and Art,” into which she shall put her ripest experience 
and thought, her intensest feeling, her truest insight, her most 
impassioned aspirations after a good not yet attained, a good that 
shines like the beacon light of progress across the dim and stormy 
waves of mortal strife, like an unquenchable star of courage and hope. 
“ Aurora Leigh” is not to be a novel in verse as commonly accepted, 
a story told chiefiy for the sake of itself, describing exclusively the 
colour and circumstance of the external world, with a close and 
accurate realism of details, incidents, manners, fashions; and to 
criticise it as if it were such, as if the author intended to make it 
such, is to judge it from the wrong point of view, and misapprehend 
its central significance and drift. Without sympathy, and the eye 
which sympathy alone can give, there can be no right understanding 
of anything whatever. Sympathy is in all things whatever the 
condition and secret of intelligence, illumination, insight.. And in the 
case of a work like ‘‘ Aurora Leigh,” to feel its vital power, to enjoy 
it as it deserves, we must sympathise with its imaginative symbolism, 
its intense and pervasive ideality, its fine feeling for the spiritual side 
of the material universe, the infinite significance and purpose of the 
finite earth, the worth and sacredness of the human soul. 

The handling of the story, say the critics, is often clumsy and 
crude; many of the incidents described are palpably impossible, some 
of the situations absurd, a few of the circumstances incredibly 
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sensational and melodramatic. No one ever found, or could find, such in 
actual experience. Whoever beheld anywhere such a motley and hetero- 
geneous assemblage as that which Mrs. Browning describes as coming 
together to witness the projected nuptials of Marian Erle and Romney 
Leigh? Nothing of the kind ever did or could happen so. The story 
moves in an element of exaggeration and improbability. And in this 
sort of way the critics go on, admiring the poetry here and there, but 
censuring the social framework of a plot which violates almost all the 
canons of legitimate construction, as though they had before them an 
ordinary novel. They never got into line with the writer, with her 
ideal aim and purpose, with the symbolism of her method ; they never 
attain to her point of vision, nor see things as she means them to be 
seen. The defects of the plot bulk so largely in their eye, and claim 
so much of their attention, that they miss the main significance of the 
poem as a whole. What though no one ever saw massed together 
within the confines of a single building such a gathering, drawn from 
every social grade in promiscuous confusion, as met to see the marriage 
of Marian and Romney! Might not Mrs. Browning, in describing as 
she does that strange and curious assembly, have in mind an ideal or 
symbolical intention—intend, that is, not to photograph a possible 
wedding in Whitechapel or Belgravia, but to represent symbolically, 
and in picturesque juxtaposition, the various incongruous elements of 
the world which compose society, and which, for the time being, kept 
Romncy and Aurora effectually apart? The thing of most importance 
in “ Aurora Leigh” is not the plan or framework of the story, but the 
ideas of life and art, of character and influence, lying behind and 
animating all; and the fact that the critics have busied themselves so 
much with the external incidents of the story, judging them almost 
exclusively from the novelist’s point of view, shows how far they have 
been from discerning the main design and direction of the author’s 
mind. They have not seen that “ Aurora Leigh” is a poem devoted 
pre-eminently to the inward life, to the life of harmony in which are 
reconciled discordant elements, the spirit and the flesh, the ideal and 
the practical; and that, accordingly, it is replete with symbolism, 
with imaginative and spiritual suggestiveness. Mrs. Browning makes 
use of the framework of the story—if story it can be called—only in 
so far as it serves to illustrate the ideas, the ideals, the convictions, 
which to her are of supreme importance. This, no doubt, is not what 
we expect in a novel of the usual sort, in which the art of the story- 
teller must justify itself apart from any ulterior aim, apart from any 
moral purpose whatever; but it is just what we might expect in a 
work such as “ Aurora Leigh” professes to be. That which would 
condemn a novel becomes the chief merit and justification of a poem, 
in which the imagination operates with less restraint, is less hampered 
by external considerations of time and place, because it moves in an 
ampler and freer air. In a poem composed in high poetic strain, 
and concerned more about ideas and ideals than about accurate 
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portraiture or realistic narrative, a looser handling of circumstances 
and situations, of details and incidents, is allowable than in a novel 
whose object it is to describe outward scenes and events, characters 
and conversations, in such a way as to tell a coherent, self-consistent, 
credible story. The canons of the novelist’s art must be satisfied in a 
novel. But a poem has canons of its own, and works towards other 
ends. The merit of “ Aurora Leigh” consists in just that which 
constitutes its unlikeness to an ordinary novel; it lies in its spirit of 
imagination, its idealism, its symbolism. ‘‘ Aurora Leigh” is essen- 
tially a poem, an ideal history of two souls that find at last in each 
other their complement and unity; that struggle amid manifold 
obstructions towards harmony and completeness, towards the 
equipoise of the outward and the inward, spirit and sense; and as 
such it ought to be read, enjoyed, interpreted. 

In the last book, near the close, Romney Leigh, who, in losing 
his outward sight, began to find the inward vision, is made to say, 
with an almost lyrical rapture :— 


“Thank God, Who made me blind, to make me see! 
Shine on, Aurora, dearest light of souls, 
Which rul’st for evermore both day and night !” 


Do not these words suggest the high poetic symbolism by means of 
which Mrs. Browning represents her convictions upon life and art, and 
in relation to which Aurora plays her all-important part? It is a 
strain that falls upon the inward ear, a voice from beyond our night 
and day. Aurora becomes more than an individual person ; she is a 
symbol for inward illumination. With Italy and England mingling in 
her blood—the one representing the strenuous realm of action, the other 
the golden land of romance—she expands to the height and dignity of 
an ideal. The name Aurora was not used by Mrs. Browning without a 
purpose. It is a significant piece of symbolism. Aurora represents 
the Dawn—the light that, after the passing of darkness, shines for the 
illumination of earthly ways, and yet is not of them, for it comes from 
celestial heights, giving vision to the blind and making the abodes of 
night glorious. But the Dawn, if not of the earth as being so far above 
it, so much more ethereal, is nevertheless in some real sense akin to it, 
holding with regard to it a relationship which is expressed by daily 
necessities of influence wherever life and colour and beauty are found. 

The purest auroral radiance is related somehow to the darkest shadow 
of the world through which men grope and toil towards the perfect day. 

Hence the name Aurora was given; hence also Romney and Aurora 
were made cousins, to express at once difference and likeness, separate- 

ness and relationship. The separateness, beginning in opposition and 

passing through a dim sense of affinity, was to end in completest 

union. 

Romney and Aurora symbolise the connection between the real 
and the ideal in life and art, in conduct and thought. Neither the real 
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nor the ideal can succeed without the other; either alone would soon 
discover, through frequent failure and disappointment, how necessary 

each is to the other for victorious development and attainment. In 

isolation, either remains imperfect, inharmonious, dragging out a 

maimed existence, for ever unsatisfied and unsatisfying, requiring 

something not yet found to give it balance and repose. To become 

effective and effectual, each needs the other. Aurora, conscious of 

artistic genius, attracted towards the heights of poetry, inspired by 

ideals that shine far above the low levels of the common world and its 

dim populations, stands in need of Romney the practical worker, the 

social enthusiast and reformer, with his passion of humanity, quite as 

much as he stands in need of her—her power of imagination, her 

culture of the soul, her inward vision, her sympathy with ideas. The 

passion of the idealist and the passion of the realist must combine, 

coalesce, fructify each the other; soul and sense find their harmony, 

losing their separateness and discordance in a living unity, in a recon- 

ciliation at once complete and divine; in a oneness rendered all the 
richer by differences which close at last in a higher agreement. And 

so Aurora and Romney, unlike, yea opposite and antagonistic as at first 
they seem, and animated by incompatible aims, are yet akin to each 

other, and necessary to each other’s completeness. They are bound to 
approach and become one in the end, however long or far they pursue 
their separate courses; and only when they have become one, each 
contributing something indispensible to the other, each fulfilling and 
fertilizing the other, shall they know the power and gladness of an 
undivided soul. 

Mrs. Browning, therefore, by means of the story written for her 
better self, intended to teach that the ideal without the practical, and 
the practical without the ideal, are alike incomplete, unbalanced, 
onesided, unsatisfying, and must fail of attaining or producing any 
durable good. Their struggles will be like vain beatings of the air, 
for ever ineffective. The one needs to be supplemented and enriched 
by the other. They must together, so to speak, become one perfect 
and harmonious organism, like body and soul. 

At first, Aurora and Romney are connected externally, placed side 
by side without exchange of mutual sympathy. They feel as yet none 
of the magnetism of elective affinity; if they feel anything at all, on 
the part of Aurora especially, it is rather the incipient repulsion of a 
misconceived antagonism. They have not yet ‘become conscious of 
their true relationship, their inward necessity to each other. And 
here Romney’s rather masterful offer of marriage tends to repel 
Aurora, and increases the distance between them. Romney does not 
recognise his limitations, his need of something more and other than 
he has himself got. He wants to subject Aurora to the narrowness, 
almost the materialism, of his aims; to confine her within what he 
conceives to be his special mission. Nothing appears to him of 
importance but that which makes for his end, as he imagines it. He 
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is so convinced of the supreme and exclusive demands of his own 
particular form of duty, that he grows impatient of Aurora’s claim to 
think and act for herself—to follow her own line of development, to 
work out her salvation in her own way. It is the old story of the 
practical, the matter-of-fact, trying to coerce the ideal, the soul with 
its outlook towards the infinite, into the lines and limitations of what 
it deems to be the only proper course of action. But Aurora feels and 
claims her own rights; she resents the extreme self-assertion of 
Romney. And hence, finding no common ground of union, they 
become unsatisfied, uncomfortable, resentful. The consequence is, 
that they separate in a kind of suppressed passion, and go their 
respective ways, towards what seemed incompatible goals. And it is 
best, as well as inevitable, that they should part for a time, until both 
are disciplined by experience, each pursuing a separate course and 
tending towards opposite horizons ; but their dissevered paths are like 
the converse curves of the same circle, which even at the farthest 
points of separation tend to meet again. Both have to pass, so to 
speak, through the fire; to learn in isolation their respective incom- 
pleteness and inefficiency ; to discover their need of each other—that 
apart they are individually weak, in union strong. 

Regard, then, Aurora and Romney as meant to represent not two 
distinct and separate characters, but the contrasted and complemental 
qualities necessary to form one perfect character, to show how in the 
end oneness is reached through diversity of gifts and experience, and 
you will be better able to judge of “‘Aurora Leigh” as a work of art. 
More than once Mrs. Browning makes Aurora insist on the fact of 
union between the real and the ideal, the earthly and the heavenly. 


“ There’s not a flower of spring 
That dies ere June, but vaunts itself allied 
By issue and symbol, by significance 
And correspondence, to that spirit-world 
Outside the limits of our space and time, 
Whereto we are bound.” 


By means of Aurora and Romney, Mrs. Browning expresses, 
picturesquely and as a poet, her belief that neither the inward nor the 
outward, neither the ideal nor the matter-of-fact, neither the heavenly 
nor the earthly, can succeed in any true sense by itself, but that each 
must derive support and fulness from the other. To follow either 
exclusively would be to cultivate one side of our nature to the injury 
of the other; it would be like a man trying to walk with one leg. 
Now, Aurora and Romney, separately, are trying to walk with one 
leg ; and gradually, but unmistakably, they find that it cannot be done. 
Neither in life nor in art can it be done. Aurora, with the fire of Italy 
in her veins, with her artistic delight in poetry, with her passion for 
ideas, is repelled by the prosaic practicality of Romney, disdains his 
narrow logic, repudiates his proposals, goes her own way to cultivate 
poetry and philosophy ; and Romney, in his turn, impatient of what he 
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deems the unreality and illusion of the ideal life, probing the festering 
sores of humanity, full of social statistics and schemes, goes his way to 
make men clean and happy from the outside, to cure evil by statute, 
and bring in the millennium by Act of Parliament. They both fail, 
inevitably, because working each in a one-sided fashion. Each 
attempts to do, apart and unaided, that which they shall be able to 
accomplish only together and in unison. The improvement of 
individual persons goes on side by side with the improvement of all. 
The particular and the general act and re-act upon each other. Only 
when the inward and the outward, the ideal and the real, combine 
together in one united over-mastering influence, can lasting good be 
done, beneficent progress made. Society is necessary to the 
individual man, the individual man to society. The whole needs the 
part just as much as the part needs the whole. The problem of life 
must be approached and dealt with on all sides, if we are to be in any 
true sense successful; and so must the problem of art. This method 
is universal; it is applicable within every sphere, on every plane. 
Everywhere the ideal and the real are equally necessary, the general 
and the particular, the divine and the human. Each has its 
indispensable place and value. Aurora says to Romney :— 





“What you love, 
Is not a woman, Romney, but a cause... 
Sir, you were married long ago. 
You have a wife already whom you love, 
Your social theory. Bless you both, I say... 
And, even so, 
I hold you will not compass your poor ends 
Of barley-feeding and material ease, 
Without a poet’s individualism 
To work your universal. It takes a soul 
To move a body ; it takes a high-souled man 
To move the masses, eveii to a cleaner style : 
It takes the ideal, to blow a hair’s-breadth off 
The dust of the actual.--Ah, your Fouriers failed, 
Because not poets enough to understand 
That life develops from within.” 


But the ideal needs the real just as much as the real needs the 
ideal; in a world like this, the soul cannot do without the body. 
If Romney, in his exclusive devotion to social reform, in his contempt 
of mental pursuits and the culture of the imagination, is inclined to be 
domineering, unsympathetic, narrow, without vision of anything but 
what lay inside his own restricted sphere; Aurora also, on her part, is 
sectarian, provincial, mistaking her fragment for the whole. She, 
too, is a partisan, proud of her superiority and somewhat pharisaic in 
spirit; just as the mere idealist tends to become, who loves to retire 
from the common crowd and enjoy unperplexed the luxury of solitude. 
Aurora, in the outset, adores abstract ideas and ideals, surrenders 
herself to imaginative delights, dedicates herself to the cultivation of 
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her own gifts and powers, without trying to realise and understand 
the daily bonds that in sorrow or joy unite her to the race, without 
seeking to rise from self-love to self-sacrifice. Idealism without 
realism tends to selfishness. It is in the due balance and harmony of 
both that goodness is found. But Romney, on the other hand, turns 
his back upon the ideal as mischievous glamour, misleading weak 
minds from the path of duty. He wants the tangible and near, not 
the intangible and remote; practical measures, not the culture of 
thought and the fair forms of ideal contemplation; the passion of the 
reformer, not the intuition and worship of the poet. His zeal, 
however, is not according to knowledge. He cannot wait to think out 
his problem so as to solve it; he attacks it blindly, and by main force, 
rushing into action before he knows how to act for the best. Romney 
would take the Kingdom of Heaven by violence, and begin a social 
millennium; Aurora would reserve the Kingdom of Heaven to the few 
choice and select souls who devote themselves exclusively to artistic 
aims. Romney is impetuous and rough, Aurora fastidious and 
refined. What the one lacks, the other has; unite the two, blend 
them together in harmony, and you will have the perfect character— 
the true worker who is also the true thinker, in whom heaven and 
earth meet and become one. Aurora by herself is imperfect, and 
so is Romney by himself; each represents but a phase of perfection, 
which, so long as it remains only a phase, must always be 
fragmentary. By means of these twain, Mrs. Browning set herself to 
teach that the fruitful, harmonious, perfect character must, so to 
speak, be at once male and female—must unite opposite, but not 
irreconcilable qualities. _Romney’s humanitarian sentiment and 
impassioned interest in social questions must combine with Aurora’s 
poetic feeling, reflective temper, imaginative vision; and in this mutual 
combination, each will become transformed, illumined, enriched. 
Aurora will grow more human, Romney more divine, who at last is 
made blind that he may see henceforward with Aurora’s eyes; while 
Aurora accepts Romney's hand, that she may take fast hold of the 
practical side of life, and be kept in direct relation and sympathy with 
it. The one corrects, completes, ennobles the other. 


“And then calm, equal, smooth with weights of joy, 
His voice rose, as some chief musician’s song 
Amid the old Jewish temple’s Selah-pause, 
And bade me mark how we two met at last 
Upon this moon-bathed promontory of earth, 
To give up much on each side, then take all. 

‘ Beloved,’ it sang, ‘we must be here to work ; 
And men who work can only work for men, 
And, not to work in vain, must comprehend 
Humanity and so work humanly, 

And raise men s bodies still by raising souls, 
As God did first.’ ‘ But stand upon the earth,’ 
I said, ‘to raise them, (this is human too, 
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There’s nothing high which has not first been low, 
My humbleness, said One, has made me great !) 
As God did last.’ ‘And work all silently 

And simply,’ he returned, ‘as God does all... . 
Submit no rules of life outside of life, 

No perfect manners, without Christian souls : 
The Christ Himself had been no lawgiver 

Unless He had given the life too with the law.’” 


Now it is this conception which gives unity, significance, purpose 
to the whole poem, and embraces all digressions. Aurora and 
Romney are made one at last, in spite of hindrances and temptations, 
in spite of Society as represented by Lady Waldemar, in spite, too, 
of Romney’s engagement to Marian Erle, who could never have com- 
pleted the circle of his imperfect nature. Marriage with her was 
impossible, according to Mrs. Browning’s ideal intention throughout 
the poem ; for it would have been on his part a marriage of com- 
passionate condescension, a stooping down to a lower plane, not the 
equal union of complemental souls. Marian Erle looked up to him 
from below, and so was unable to meet him on his own level; she 
could not represent for him the quality which his character lacked and 
needed, giving him an outlook towards the ideals of the spirit, 
towards translucent skies. He required one who should signalise for 
him spiritual inspiration, the sources of an unseen good, the immortal 
presence and importance of truth greater than the fleeting fashions of 
sense and time; and that one was Aurora, who transformed him 
inwardly, brought to him a new vision, awakened him to the sublimer 
uses cf his soul. And she was able to do this, because she, too, had 
become transformed by a humaner sympathy, a wider charity, a truer 
and tenderer insight into life. They both reached perfect union 
through suffering; in them both the severity of discipline was 
justified. To her, who became in truth his better self, his finer and 


holier mind, he says at length :— 


“You have shown me truths, 
O June-day friend, that help me now at night 
When June is over! truths not yours, indeed, 
But set within my reach by means of you, 
Presented by your voice and verse the way 
To take them clearest. Verily, | was wrong : 
And very many thinkers of this age, 
Ay, many Christian teachers, half in heaven, 
Are wrong in just my sense, who understood 
Onr natural world too insularly, as if 
No spiritual counterpart completed it 
Consummating its meaning, rounding all 
To justice and perfection, line by line, 
Form by form, nothing simple nor alone, 
The great below clenched by the great above, 
Shade here authenticating substance there, 
The body proving spirit, as the effect 
The cause.” 
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The foregoing exposition may be sufficient at present to illustrate 
the central meaning and purpose of ‘‘ Aurora Leigh.” There are in the 
book, unquestionably, defects which will be considered more or less 
serious according to the taste of the critic; defects, however, that 
belong more to the manner than to the substance of the work. Here 
and there a too great exuberance of imagination is manifest, an 
overlaying of the thought by undue diffuseness of expression. 
Metaphors occasionally usurp the place of argument; parentheses 
impede the movement of the verse, like swirling eddies in a stream. 
The style is generally strong, but lacks finish and repose; it is always 
suggestive, but not always satisfying, as though it were sometimes 
beyond control. It fails to achieve the highest perfection of poetic 
utterance—the combined lucidity and depth, the grace and grip, of the 
supreme artist. Still, when all abatements have been made, it 
remains a great poem, manifesting high qualities, inspired by noble 
sympathies and ideals, embodying aspirations that reach the heights 
of intense imaginative vision. It does honour to the age in which it 
was written, and stands out, on the whole, as Mrs. Browning’s greatest 
poetical achievement. Into it she put most of herself—her maturest 
thought, her deepest feeling, her most splendid diction, her truest 
insight. She made it the medium through which she expressed her 
ripest convictions upon life and art; her belief that life and art alike 
represent the union between the ideal and the practical, the inward 
and the outward, the heavenly and the earthly. These are but 
varying aspects of the same transcendent unity—a dual unity, so to 
speak—in which the divine and the human coalesce. ‘Aurora Leigh,” 
when rightly understood, is assuredly not a failure, but an effort 
worthy of one of the very few great woman-poets of her race. 


JAMes BELL. 
























The Emperor Julian 


In the “Antonina” of Wilkie Collins, an historical novel whose interest 
culminates in the capture of Rome by Alaric the Goth, one of the 
most striking and interesting characters is a certain pagan mono- 
maniac who labours under the singular delusion that, so late in the 
day as the commencement of the fifth century of the Christian Era, 
a restoration of the ancient cultus of the gods of Greece and Rome 
is still within the domain of practical politics. Like the Prometheus 
of Aischylus and Shelley, his heart is filled with a spirit of bitterness 
and revolt against the new religious régime, and his whole life and all 
the powers and energies of mind and soul are devoted to a series of 
unsuccessful intrigues whose object is the subversion of the beats 
possidentes, and the triumphant return of the discredited Olympians to 
their former place of pride. We watch, with a certain amount of pity, 
the career of the fanatic, as one darling scheme after another collapses, 
till he falls at last, the victim of an idea, amidst the flaming ruins of 
the Alexandrian Sarapeion, whose destruction the romancist, with 
necessary and pardonable anachronism, transfers from the reign of 
Theodosius to that of his son and successer. 

Julian lived fifty years before the time of the effeminate Honortus, 
who posed as a chicken-fancier at Ravenna while, notwithstanding the 
valour and policy of Stilicho, Goths and Huns were threatening the 
very existence of the Western Empire, but the attitude, which he 
assumed in the face of the victorious progress of Christianity, was 
almost as hopeles as that of the misguided enthusiast whom the 
graphic pen of Wilkie Collins so ably depicts. 

History—as has been said of the members of a certain Royal 
House—never learns, never forgets, and never forgives; history is by 
no means sentimental, and knows nothing of the “sacred fount of 
tears”; but, for all that, history is expected to be fair and impartial. 
Unfortunately, it rarely, if ever, fulfils our expectations. The 
historian may indeed address himself to his task with the full 
intention of doing even-handed justice to all parties; but we must 
remember that the historian is a man living amongst men, and that 
his thoughts are coloured and his opinions insensibly influenced by his 
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associations and surroundings, as surely as the sea derives its hue 
from the clouds that overhang it. Moreover, the litera scripta manet ; 
it has not, to use a striking Platonic image, its ‘‘ father” at hand to 
explain, qualify or defend its stereotyped utterances. 

Woe, therefore, to the forlorn champion of an expiring faith, to 
the last representative of a doomed dynasty, to the belated politician 
who clings with fantastic loyalty to the old régime when all are 
clamouring for the new! Such quixotic spirits receive scant justice 
when their history comes to be written by men who live under a later 
order of things, and have no sympathy with that which has passed 
away. 

Thucydides was an honest and painstaking man, enjoyed 
exceptional facilities for his work, and was endowed most amply with 
the critical and judicial spirit of the true historian, yet even he is not 
to be implicitly trusted when speaking of his political opponents. 
Xenophon, the Laconophile, is another obvious case in point. Who 
would care to accept the verdict of Livy on the character and 
capabilities of Alexander of Macedon, or that of Tacitus, the 
corypheus of the Senatorial Party, on Domitian? And students of 
English history know that the last valiant king of the Plantagenet 
line, with all his faults and crimes, as little resembled the grotesque 
and odious manducus limned by such Lancastrians as Sir Thomas 
More and Shakespeare, as the real William of Orange did the 
immaculate demigod depicted con amore in the picturesque, but 
partial pages of Macaulay. 

Julian was an enemy of Christianity, quite as contemptuous and 
more uncompromising than Lucian of Samosata, the author of 
“ Peregrinus Proteus,” had been two hundred years before, and 
Christians, in requital, pursued him in life, in death, and after death, 
with a hatred as relentless as that which Tertullian and Lactantius 
had displayed towards the heathen emperors who had preceded him— 
a hatred which counted it but a small thing to brand him with the 
undeserved stigma of apostasy. Christians, we are told, were first 
so called in Antioch ; and we hazard the guess that the same corrupt, 
disaffected, and turbulent city, which Juvenal regarded as the very 
cesspool of Asiatic vice, and which, trading on the nobility of his 
nature, grossly and brutally insulted the emperor when temporarily 
residing within its walls, may have been the place where the 
cowardly misnomer of ‘‘ Apostate’ wes first coined and applied to 
one of the very greatest of the rulers of Rome. All this being so, we 
should grievously err were we to accept, as a correct presentment of 
Julian, an account confessedly derived from hostile sources and given 
by hostile writers—an account, however, from which no modern 
historian, so far as we know, has ventured to dissent, with the 
exception of Edward Gibbon in the last century, and, in our own 
time, the German, Hermann Schiller. 

Claudius Flavius Julianus was born at Constantinople, 331 A.D. 
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He was the son of Julius Constantius and the nephew of Constantine 
the Great. The accession of his cousin, Constantius II., to the 
throne had been disgraced by an atrocity, which strangely reminds us 
of the bloodstained history of Oriental Sultanism, ancient and 
modern, the massacre of the princes descended from Constantius 
Chlorus, the father of Constantine the Great. From this slaughter, 
Julian and his elder brother, Gallus, alone escaped, thanks to the 
humane intervention of Mark, the excellent, if Arian, Archbishop 
of Arethusa. For six years the future emperor and his brother were 
confined within the fortress of Macellum in Cappadocia. He was 
fortunate enough, however, as he gratefully testified in after life, to 
find in his tutor, Mardonius, one who not alone fostered the seeds of 
an almost ascetic virtue ingrained in his character, but also encouraged 
him in the pursuit of that classical and philosophical learning for 
which he was subsequently famous. In this dreary retreat, the 
hypocritical Constantius did not debar the youthful princes from such 
consolation as Christianity, presented in its most repulsive garb, could 
supply, and, as time went on, both were admitted to the subordinate 
ecclesiastical office of lector. Here, where Julian had to face the 
naked choice of the Galilean faith or the sword, were laid the 
foundations of that deep aversion from the dominant religion of the 
empire, which he ever afterwards felt ; while his enforced conformity 
in his Cappadocian prison forms the only grounds for that charge of 
apostasy which his orthodox opponents were never weary of hurling 
against him. 

Constantius was childless, and the burden and responsibilities of 
empire weighed heavily upon him. In the West, he was threatened by 
the usurper Magnentius; in the East, the Persians were ready to avail 
themselves of the first opportunity to swarm across the Euphrates. 
He telt that the crisis in the West imperatively demanded his own 
presence, and yet he knew that it would be a fatal mistake to leave 
Antioch unguarded. In this dilemma, his eye instinctively turned 
to Cappadocia, Gallus, the elder brother of Julian, was liberated, 
and—no uncommon event in the changeless East even now—promoted 
with startling rapidity from a prison to a palace. Constantius, 
adopting the precedent of Diocletian, nominated him Cesar, and 
gave him his sister Constantina in marriage. He was to rule the 
East, with Antioch as his head-quarters, while Constantius in pesorn 
conducted the campaign against Magnentius. This, however, like 
the Augustan and many another experiment, ancient and modern, 
made in dynastic interests, turned out a miserable failure. Gallus, 
a man of cruel and passionate temperament, proved throughly 
incompetent ; while Ammianus Marcellinus describes his wife as a 
‘* Megera in human shape,” who, far from exercising a moderating 
influence, urged her husband on to fresh excesses. A government, 
marked from first to last by disgrace and disaster, was finally doomed 
when the imperial commissioners, Montius and Domitianus, were 
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slain by the guards of Gallus and their bodies cast into the Orontes. 
The Czsar was deposed, and subsequently executed at Pola in Istria. 

While the unfortunate Gallus was abusing his brief authority in 
the East, Julian had been prosecuting his studies, first in 
Constantinople, then in the Bithynian Nicomedia, afterwards at 
Ephesus. In the city of Diana he was much influenced by the 
Neo-platonic philosopher Maximus, who regarded him even then as a 
chosen vessel for the reform and revival of Paganism. On the death 
of his brother, he had been arrested and imprisoned by order of 
Constantius, but had been soon set free again through the good offices 
of the young and romantic Empress Eusebia, who, on this and many 
other occasions, proved herself the constant and faithful friend of 
Julian—a fact which elicited and justified the expressions of grateful 
recognition which abound in his ’Eyxésuov (Encomium) of that imperial 
lady. Through the same kindly influence, the young man obtained 
permission to repair to Athens, where, however, he remained only 
three months. Here, Basilius, subsequently called the Great, and 
Gregorius of Nazianzus were, oddly enough, the companions of his 
studies. Who would have thought that of these three young men, 
united by the temporary bond of a common love of learning, one was 
to be the last hope and brightest ornament of the expiring faith of 
Rome, the other two, the most distinguished champions of its 
supplanter! And who would have thought that Basil and Gregory— 
forgetful, not alone of the dictates of Christian charity, but of the 
sentiments of common humanity—would have united in cowardly 
league to assail the memory of their former friend, six months after 
his death, in a violent diatribe! As we regard the three students of 
Athens, their subsequent careers, and the rupture of their friendship, 
we wonder at the intricacies of the paths of Fate, and are saddened 
tosee into what dark and fearsome abysses the odium theologicum, that 
deadliest form of hate, can precipitate the human heart. 

“ Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum.” 

Too soon, alas! the trumpets of Gaul disturbed the calm dreams of 
Academus. _ Yielding to the advice of the gentle Eusebia, the guardian 
angel of Julian, Constantius summoned his cousin to the Court at 
Milan. Philosophic abolla was thrown aside, and a barber called into 
requisition, and, at the age of twenty-four, the untried scholar was 
elevated to the rank of Ceesar—as his ill-fated brother had been a few 
years before—united in marriage to Helena, the Emperor’s youngest 
sister, and sent to Gaul as Imperial representative. Memories of 
Gallus must have haunted the soul of Julian when he saw himself 
thus exalted to the same dangerous eminence, ‘and apparently justified 
his half-jesting, half-serious, and wholly Homeric description of the 
situation as leading to Mopdipeos @dvaros (death in the Imperial Purple). 

But, quite apart from the cruelty and suspicion of Constantius, 
the position of affairs in Gaul was sufficiently critical to justify the 
most pessimistic forbodings. The Franks and Alamanni (the 
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juxtaposition of the names is strangely suggestive to our modern ears 
of the Franco-German war) had crossed the Rhine; they were in 
possession of the great military roads; and the whole country lay at 
their mercy. But never was the truth of the Stoic paradox anent the 
universal adaptability of the ‘“‘ wise man” more strikingly exemplified 
than in the case of Julian. This philosophical tyro—this strange 
young man, small of stature and compact of frame, like the petit 
caporal of Corsica, with his bright, eager, sparkling eyes, his long 
beard and long tongue, his brusque manner, his Spartan simplicity of 
life, diet, and dress, became—Otho, it is true, with far less merits, had 
achieved a somewhat similar miracle—the darling of the legionaries, 
the terror of the barbarians, a prince—as Waverley said of Charles 
Edward Stuart—“ to live and die for.”” He conquered all obstacles— 
domestic treachery and foreign foes alike; his eagle eye detected the 
strategical importance of the position of Lutetia (Paris), and he trans- 
ferred the Roman head-quarters thither from Lugdunum (Lyons) ; 
and in five years he restored the shattered fabric of the Roman 
dominion in Gaul and saved for a time the Empire of the West. But 
the glory of all these achievements—Julian possessing no imperium of 
his own—was officially claimed by Constantius; the emperor was not 
the man to scruple to avail himself of the legal brocard, ‘‘ qui facit per 
alium, facit per se.” 

And now came the caluminating point of his destiny. A 
requisition of Gallic troops for service in the East, whither the 
emperor was about to march against Shapdr, King of Persia, 
strenuously resisted by the soldiers themselves, led to a series of 
stormy scenes which ended in the revolt of Gaul and the assumption 
on Julian’s part of the Imperial insignia. Six years before, he had, as 
he thought and wrote, regarded his mission to Gaul as a passport to 
death in the Purple ; and he had now to make his choice—as in early 
days in Macellum, where he stood between Christianity and the sword 
—either the fate of Gallus or the Imperial diadem. His was not the 
nature to pose as martyr or victim. He hesitated, we are told, for 
some time, and then threw himself heart and soul into the enterprise. 
The opportune death of his rival, however, saved the Roman world 
from the horror and disaster of another Mursa, wherein the piety of 
Constantius might not have availed to avert defeat. 

At last the dream of Plato was realized, and more than realized. 
It had been partially accomplished when M. Aurelius Antoninus was 
exalted to the throne, when philosphy in his person was crowned with 
the Imperial tiara; but M. Aurelius, to whom Julian awards the palm 
as greatest of the Roman emperors in his clever satire, “‘ The Cesars,” 
was not a Greek, and his system of cosmopolitan Stoicism, based as it 
mainly was upon the teachings of the Phrygian slave Epiktetos, would 
have been scornfully disowned by the conservative Plato. Now, 
however, for the first time in history, a Hellene of the Hellenes, by birth, 
culture, and sympathies—his enemies nicknamed him, Greculus and 
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Asianus—a native of Byzantium, a pupil of the Neo-platonists, the 
legitimate descendants of Plato, ruled the Roman world, sat in the 
seat of Augustus and shared his reforming aspirations. 

Horace draws a lurid picture of the decay of the religious 
sentiment in Italy prior to the avatar of his Imperial patron ; and the 
work of regeneration and reform to which Augustus devoted his 
best energies was a sufficiently arduous one. But, albeit arduous, it 
was, at least, not hopeless; for the fair frame of the ancient faith, 
rescued by Augustus from the ocean of troubles which had over- 
whelmed the later Roman Republic, had lain before him in all its 
poetic grace and beauty, only apparently lifeless, only needing his 
skilful and fostering hand to restore its suspended animation. Julian, 
on the other hand, found Paganism not only dead, but in an advanced 
stage of decomposition, and all his attempts to resuscitate, or even 
galvanize the corpse were vain. Again, Augustus, in his mission as 
reformer, had no resistance stronger than the vis inertia of indiffer- 
entism to contend against; but Julian found the world, where 
Paganism had once reigned supreme, occupied by a dominant rival in 
the shape of Christianity ; and this rival was far too firmly seated to 
be ousted in his brief reign of eighteen months. And yet the 
Paganism of Julian was sufficiently formidable as being, to a certain 
extent, a reflex of the zeitgeist. It was not of the naive unsophisti- 
cated, ancient type; it was rather a species of philosophical 
Euhemerism. He allegorized the myths of Greece and Rome, and 
accommodated them to the teachings of Neo-platonism. He 
approached them in the same spirit that animated Philo Judzus in 
dealing with the old Hebrew legends, and Zwingli in his treatment of 
the transcendental doctrines of medizval Catholicism. In brief, his 
aim was to rationalize the popular faith—to bring out in clear relief 
the ixdévoa of the myths. 

His attitude towards Christianity, dictated by a profound and 
subtle policy, was one of contemptuous tolerance. ‘‘ By the gods,” 
he exclaims in one of his letters, ‘‘ I wish the Christians no harm! I 
would not have them put to death or tortured. All I desire is that 
those who serve the gods, individuals and communities alike, should 
be preferred in honour.” The mildness of these sentiments compares 
favourably with those held by Christian anti-Semitic agitators on the 
Continent in the present day towards the race from which the Founder 
of their religion sprang. We know that Julian corresponded with 
Christian bishops, that he placed all the sects upon a footing of 
equality, and that, on one occasion at least, he invited their chief 
representatives to a conference at his palace—a conference which 
ended in a ferocious riot, alluding to which the sober Ammianus 
Marcellinus says that ‘wild beasts never displayed such hostility 
towards men as the Christians did towards one another.” The 
emperor’s decree, that Christians, who desired instruction in Pagan 
literature, should resort to Pagan professors for it, must be condemned 
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if judged by a liberal nineteenth-century standard; but then it should 
be remembered that Julian knew only too well the narrow spirit of the 
contemporary Christian, who regarded the learning of the past as 
‘‘ doctrine of devils,” and only resorted to it with the avowed intention 
of borrowing weapons for the destruction of the faith which it en- 
shrined—reminding one of the Aschylean apologue of the eagle slain 
by an arrow winged with one of his own feathers. And would modern 
toleration think much of the gravest of all the charges formulated 
against Julian: his sympathy with the proscribed and persecuted 
Jews, and his intention of rebuilding Jerusalem and the Temple? 

Julian, however, as his glorious career in Gaul had proved, was 
not alone a mystic, a philosopher, an author, and a religious reformer, 
but—rare conjunction—a warrior and a man of affairs as well. Gallia 
Was now a Gallia pacata; Arians and Athanasians were engaged in 
their eternal strife; the temples of the gods had been restored, and 
Julian had given evidence, not alone of esthetic taste, but deep 
wisdom, in his endeavour to render the services more attractive by the 
employment of efficient choirs paid by the State ; the costly sacrifices 
were in full swing; it was high time to think of the prestige of Rome, 
and of a war of conquest and revenge against the Persians, those 
secular enemies of the Roman name. The winter before the 
campaign was spent by Julian at Antioch, where, during the 
Saturnalia, the petulant and disaffected populace amused themselves 
by insulting the emperor and ridiculing his beard, thereby eliciting 
from Julian the witty and withering satire of Avrioysds } pucotwyov (“ The 
Antiochene, or, hater of the beard.”), an amusing literary revenge, 
which was the only one he condescended to take upon the effeminate 
inhabitants. 

It is not proposed to sift the inexplicable accounts of the Persian 
war, We do not know, and never can know, why the victorious 
emperor omitted to capture Ktesiphon and its treasures when they 
seemed within his grasp. All that we are concerned with is the fact 
that in an engagement beyond the left bank of the Tigris, Julian, who, 
with characteristic impetuosity and hardihoood, fought without 
defensive armour, fell mortally wounded by an arrow, shot, as some 
aver, by no Persian, but by a Christian in the Roman host. In his 
last moments, the soldier, the statesman, and the autocrat were 
merged in the philosopher, and the sublime topic—that topic which 
lies nearest to the heart of humanity—of the immortality of the soul, 
claimed the attention of the dying Julian, as it had done that of the 
dying Socrates during the touching scene in the Athenian prison 
which Plato’s Phzdo describes. Thus, fortified by the consolations 
of philosophy, passed away the spirit of the last emperor of the House 
of Constantine, on June 26, 363 A.D., ere he had completed his 
thirty-second year. 

Had Julian been born in a humble station, he would still have 
been held in remembrance by posterity, ranking as he does, as a 
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sophist and a rhetorician, next to his friends Libanius and Themistius. 
His literary activity, considering the toils, vicissitudes, and achieve- 
ments of his brief life, is absolutely amazing. Well must he have 
utilised the long winter nights at Lutetia and Antioch, writing 
amidst wars and rumours of wars, like our own Alfred the Great, like 
his predecessor and chosen model, Marcus Aurelius, in his fortified 
camp on the Danube. Orations, satires, epistles, poems, all couched 
in the purest and most elegant Attic Greek, flowed from his facile pen; 
and a style formed on the exemplars of antiquity was used as a vehicle 
for the expression of burning thoughts, vivid imagery, and piquant 
and sparkling wit. Much remains, but his most important work, 
Kara Xporiavav (a treatise ‘‘ against the Christians ”’) has not reached us, 
having been destroyed by order of Theodosius II., who, like the Caliph 
Omar and the Spanish Inquisition, probably deemed fire the most 
efficacious and unanswerable argument in dealing with the writings 
and persons of formidable and contumacious heretics and unbelievers, 
There is always an ineffable pathos in a grand and unconcious 
anachronism ; and history knows no sadder spectacle than a pilgrim- 
age to the Valley of Dead Ideals. ‘‘ Can these bones live?” is the 
question which the enthusiast puts to his own spirit, as he gazes 
around him on the scene of desolation, on the wreck of the ‘old 
order’’; and his spirit returns a hopeful affirmative. And so he waits 
and prays for the vivifying breath, for the great awakening, forgetful of 
or ignoring the fact that for these things there is no resurrection. He 
' watches, like Rizpah by her dead, and knows not that the world- 
process strides on from cycle to cycle and never retraces its steps. 
North, south, east and west he turns his anxious eyes, but the vital 
air never comes, and silence reigns around: the dead ideals are dead 
for evermore. But faith and hope in the watcher’s heart are in- 
extinguishable, and it is only in the hour of death—if then—that his 
despairing spirit gives utterance to the bitter cry, “ Nevixnxas TadsAaie.” 
Julian is the Don Quixote of history. ‘* Athanasius contra Orbem" 
proudly expresses the uncompromising attitude of the orthodox 
Bishop of Alexandria; far more truly it might be said of the extra- 
ordinary young man who was his capital foe and the last champion 
and bulwark of expiring Paganism, Julianus contra Orbem. 


W. B. WALLACE. 
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Swedenborg and Modern Thought 


IV.—OTHER WoRLD LITERATURE 


In the gloomy theology of the eighteenth century, death was regarded 
as a curse imposed upon mankind for the disobedience of their first 
parents, and was personified as the King of Terrors. Death, the 
grave, the judgment-day, and the tortures of hell were dwelt upon in 
a way to inspire gloomy fears; and even the joys of heaven, as set 
forth by the average preacher, had little that was attractive about 
them. At any rate, they might be long delayed, for the soul would 
have to pass an uncertain, perhaps a very protracted, period in a dis- 
embodied condition, until it should be re-united with its cast-off body, 
and come up for final judgment at the great assize. The nature of this 
judgment was largely arbitrary, and the rewards and punishments 
meted out had little relation to the individual case. In heaven, all 
alike were to be employed in ceaselessly praising God; while the 
wicked were assigned en bloc to the bottomless pit to be tortured for 
ever in fire and brimstone. It was a childish, barbarous creed, full of 
savage horrors, but affording little consolation even to the pious, and 
totally lacking in imagination. 

It was in 1758, a time of the very deepest spiritual darkness, that 
Swedenborg published his remarkable work, entitled: ‘‘ Heaven and 
Hell ; also, The Intermediate State, or World of Spirits: A Relation 
of Things Heard and Seen.” However we may regard this work, 
whether as a product of the imagination, or as what it purports to be, 
a relation of experience, it is an equally wonderful performance, and 
certainly owes nothing to any contemporary writer. It is difficult to 
summarise an extensive work like this in a few lines, but I must try to 
give some idea of its general teachings. 

According to Swedenborg, the spiritual world is peopled entirely 
from the human race, the former inhabitants of this or other worlds. 
There are no angels in heaven, who were so created, and no fallen 
angels in hell. Death is not a curse, but an orderly means of transi- 
tion from the one world to the other. The resurrection takes place 
immediately on death, and it is the spiritual body alone that survives. 
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This, which is real and substantial (though immaterial), is a perfect 

instrument of the soul in its new sphere of life, and is organised in a 
manner exactly correspondent to the material body, with every organ 
and function necessary to spiritual activity. A spirit is not a breath of 
vapour, but a real living man. 

On leaving this lower world, the deceased person first enters the 
intermediate state, for scarcely any are entirely fitted at death for 
either heaven or hell. Here the good are purged of erroneous views 
which they may have imbibed in the former life, and the evil have 
stripped from them all specious semblances of good, and are deprived 
of the truth which they have deliberately spurned. The ruling love 
determines every one’s final lot, and each seeks his own place by the 
law of spiritual affinity. The Lord casts no man into hell, and none 
need remain there who wish to enter heaven; but the evil cannot 
breath the atmosphere of heaven, and cast themselves down headlong 
to their proper abodes. There is nothing arbitrary about Divine 
rewards and punishments; every one, both in heaven and in hell, has 
the fullest happiness which his nature is capable of. Heaven and hell 
are essentially states of the soul. All infants are received at once into 
heaven, and the heathen have as good a chance of salvation as 
Christians, provided they have lived up to such light as they had. Of 
course, they have to undergo preparation before they can be received 
among angels. 

Life in the spiritual world is not a monotonous round of devotional 
exercises, but full of busy activity. In heaven there is variety of 
employment, according to the capacity of each; while even the devils 
in hell are compelled to some useful labour. There will be science, 
literature, art, and music in heaven, and every form of rational and 
healthy labour and recreation. There will also be family relationships, 
friendships, public offices, and various dignities. Every capacity of 
human nature will have free exercise. 

' Since every faculty is to have free exercise, it follows that love 
between the sexes must continue, and therefore there are marriages in 
heaven. Men and women will not be unsexed when they enter the 
other life. This subject I have already touched upon in a previous 
paper. 

Such is a brief résumé of Swedenborg’s teachings on the subject of 
the future life, as propounded in ‘‘ Heaven and Hell,” and, incidentally, 
in various other works. If we regard them merely as speculations, we 
must admit that they were unique and daring, and we cannot wonder 
that they were not received in his day. It is remarkable, however, 
to what an extent they have been accepted in our own more liberal 
and enlightened times. 

“Other world literature” belongs almost entirely to the present 
generation, at any rate to the latter half of this century. The subject 
of death and judgment was a favourite one with eighteenth century 
poets and theologians, but none ventured to speculate upon the 
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details of the life beyond, as many modern romancists have done. 
With regard to these latter, it may be said that there is scarcely one 
who has not exploited Swedenborg, though few have had the courage 
to mention his name. In saving this, I must add that Swedenborg is 
not to be held responsible for all the vagaries of some of these writers. 
In many cases a very partial knowledge of his teachings has been 
made the basis of limitless speculation. 

Some thirty years ago, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps published 
“Gates Ajar,” a work which achieved at once an enormous success, 
The teaching of the book was received almost as a revelation, and 
the sweet reasonableness of most of the ideas struck the reader 
at once. It was not generally known that these were Swedenborg’s, 
and that the authoress’s sole claim to originality rested upon the 
crude notions mixed up with them, such as that heaven might be 
on some of the planets or suns, and that “ we shall make excursions 
to the planets,’’ some of which may be turned into galleries of art! 

Unlike many plagiarists from Swedenborg, the authoress of 
“Gates Ajar” makes some acknowledgment of the source of the 
thoughts she sets forth; but the acknowledgment is timid and 
insufficient. She makes Aunt Winifred say: ‘‘Swedenborg is 
suggestive, even if you can’t accept what seem to the uninitiated 
to be his natural impossibilities. He says a pretty thing, too, 
occasionally.” | Most of the ideas are put forward as her own fancies 
and conjectures ; but take from the book what belongs to Swedenborg, 
and there will be nothing left to make a book out of. A few extracts 
will show the truth of this assertion. 

That we shall be real men and women in the other life, it is 
the main purpose of the book to show; and it is implied also that 
we shall pass at once into fully conscious life when we leave this 
world. 

“We shall be ourselves in heaven.” 

“I think it more than probable that ‘the human form divine,’ 
or something like it will be retained.” 

She quotes Professor Bush, a well-known disciple of Swedenborg, 
as to the reality of the spiritual body, and says : 

‘“‘ They (our spiritual bodies) will be as real as these. . . . The 
ordinary idea, if sifted accurately, reduces our eternal personality 
to gas.” 

“Shall we,” again she asks, ‘‘lose our personality in a vague 
ocean of ether—you, one puff of gas, I, another?” 

She seems inclined to accept the idea that all angels are ‘“‘ the 
spirits of just men made perfect,” as taught by Swedenborg. She 
writes : 

“Tf it could be proved that the Christian dead become angels, 
we could have all that we need, direct from God, about . . . the 
communion of saints.” 

And again : 
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“I cling to my conjecture about the word ‘angel,’” (¢.¢., that 
angels are men). 

She continually enlarges upon the reality of heavenly things, 
“That,” she exclaims, in words that might aimost have been quoted 
from Swedenborg, “is the reality, this the dream; that the substance, 
this the shadow.” ‘‘ Dr. Chalmers,” she says, ‘‘ has the right of it 
when he talks about ‘spiritual materialism,’” and makes one of her 
characters speak thus: ‘I think I want some mountains, and very 
many trees.” ‘‘I hope to have a home of my own.”’ She believes 
there will be various means of occupation in heaven, and that 
“whatever enjoyment any or all of them (pianos, &c.) represent now, 
something will represent then.” 

Swedenborg says that, in the spiritual world, desire brings 
presence ; in ‘‘ Gates Ajar” we read: “‘I, for instance, sitting here by 
you, and thinking that I should like to be in Kansas, would be 
there.” A dying mother, Mrs. Bland, is consoled with the thought 
that she will not be entirely parted from her children, but that 
(in accordance with Swedenborg’s teaching) she will be spiritually 
near them, and that “perhaps there is something to do for them 
which she never could have done here.” 

I have already shown how the truth that married love persists 
in heaven is upheld in ‘‘ Gates Ajar” ; other distinctly Swedenborgian 
teachings, such as the doctrine of the intermediate state, are also 
referred to, but I must not quote any more. Suffice it to say that, 
while the charm of the narrative rightfully belongs to Mrs. Phelps, 
the consolatory truths it contains must be referred to her teacher. 

Of the many other writers of other-world romances I can only 
speak incidentally. There is scarcely one of them who is not in- 
debted to Swedenborg, but they do not write convincingly, because 
the few certain truths they embody are generally watered down 
with baseless and futile speculations of the writer’s own. I make 
one exception in favour of Mr. Pendleton’s ‘‘ Wedding Garment,” 
which is ostensibly founded upon Swedenborg’s teachings, and which 
has a sense of probability that is wanting in most of the others. 

I propose now to take one or two of Swedenborg’s leading 
principles, and show how they have been adopted by different 
writers since he originally propounded them. First, that spirits are 
real men, and not mere shadows, and that angels are from the human 
race. 

The poet Young was a contemporary of Swedenborg’s, though 
I do not know that there is any evidence that he was acquainted 
with the seer or his writings. He expresses Swedenborg’s teaching 
exactly, however, in the following well-known lines : 


“ Angels are men of a superior kind, 
Angels are men in lighter armour clad, 
High o’er celestial mountains winged in flight, 
And men are angels loaded for an hour.” 
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I have already quoted Swedenborg’s statement that “man is 
a spirit clothed with a body.” Carlyle in “‘ Sartor Resartus” 
enforces the same idea. In the chapter on ‘‘ Adamitism,” he insists 
that “ Man is a Spirit” (italicising the words); and in the following 
chapter he adds “clothed with a body.” George Macdonald uses 


precisely similar words. 
In “ Miracles and Modern Spiritualism,” Alfred Russell Wallace 


sets forth the same truth more fully. He says: 

“That which, for want of a better name, we shall term ‘ spirit,’ 
is the essential part of all sensitive beings. It is the ‘ spirit’ 
of man that is man.” (p. 107, Edition 1896.) 

“Our organized bodies,” says Bishop Butler, “are no more a 
part of ourselves than any other matter around us.” Ourselves, then, 
are our spirits, which are organized spiritual forms, and retain their 


individuality in the other life. 


“Eternal form shall still divide, 
The eternal soul trom all beside ; 
And I shall know him when we meet :” 


sings Tennyson of his departed friend, in ‘‘In Memoriam.” We 
find the same thought expressed in Coulson Kernahan’s ‘‘ Dead Man’s 
Diary.” Speaking of his spirit friend, the hero says: 

“IT . . . was glad to find that death had left her old personality 
unaltered. 

‘“** Of course it has,’ she answered, ‘my personality is just the 
old personality of my earth life, and I should not wish it to be 
otherwise. To awaken after the change, which you call death, only 
to find that one’s personality had been transformed into that of 
another person—no matter how excellent that other person might 
be—would not be immortality but transmutation.’”’ (p. 103.) 

“I hope,”’ says Oliver Wendell Holmes, the title of my lines 
(‘Homesick in Heaven”) will not frighten those who are little ac- 
customed to think of men and women as human beings in any state 
but the present” (‘‘ The Poet at the Breakfast Table”). In another 
place he declares: ‘‘ I am satisfied, that, as we grow older, we learn to 
look upon our bodies more and more as a temporary possession, and 
less and less as identified with ourselves” (‘The Professor”). 
Mrs. Browning writes: ‘‘I believe that no part of us will ever be in 
agrave . . . I believe that the body of flesh is a mere husk 
which drops off at death, while the spiritual body (see St. Paul) 
emeiges in glorious resurrection at once. Swedenborg says, some 
persons do not immediately realise that they have passed death, and 
this seems to me highly probable.” (Letters, vol. ii., p. 177.) As old 
William Cookworthy, the Quaker, an early translator of Swedenborg, 
remarked on his death-bed: “ Death is like putting off an old coat, . 


to put on a new one.” 
The truths that death is not a break in the continuity of life, and 
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that the spiritual world is not far distant from this, are now very 
widely recognised. Browning speaks of “ The spiritual life around 
the earthly life,” and Tennyson feels assured that his friend is still 
near him: 






“Far off thou art, but ever nigh ; 
I have thee still, and I rejoice ; 
I prosper, circled with thy voice ; 
I shall not lose thee tho’ I die.” 







Again : 





“Whatever way my days decline, 
I felt and feel, tho’ left alone, 
His being working in my own, 
The footsteps of his life in mine.” 






And he declares his belief that departed spirits may enter into 
communion (perhaps only tacit) with those they have left behind, 
which again is Swedenborg’s teaching. 











“T shall not see thee. Dare I say 
No spirit ever brake the band 
That stays him from the native land, 
Where first he walk'd when claspt in clay? 








No visual shade of some one lost, 

But he, the Spirit himself, may come 
Where all the nerve of sense is numb ; 
Spirit to Spirit, Ghost to Ghost.” 












How different this is from the gloomy notion that our departed 
friends are lying in their graves, or in a semi-conscious, disembodied 
condition, utterly beyond our reach ! 

This consolatory doctrine has reached to the ends of the earth, 
and even to the nations outside the pale of the Christian Church. 
The Parsee author of ‘‘ The Indian Eye on English Life,” declares his 
belief that ‘‘death is but a change, a release from physical environ- 
ments,” and that he will meet his friends again in another world ; 
“parting would be unbearable but for the hope of reunion.” 

That the spiritual life will be a full and real life, and continuous 
in character with the present one, is also pretty generally allowed. 
Sir Edwin Arnold, in ‘ The Light of the World,” expresses his faith 
that 















“ The life to come will be 
Of such a fashion as this life to-day 
Writes in still symbols.” 





And Tennyson delights to think of his lost friend as enjoying a 
congenial and expansive life, where his love of work will find full 
scope. 






“ Doubtless unto thee is given 

A life that bears immortal fruit 

In such great offices as suit 

The full-grown energies of heaven.” 
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And expresses his confidence that 
“ Somewhere, out of human view, 
Whate’er thy hands are set to do 
Is wrought with tumult of acclaim.” 


For, he says, 
“I know transplanted human worth 


Will bloom to profit otherwhere.” 


He anticipates for him boundless increase of knowledge :— 


“The great Intelligences fair 
That range above our mortal state, 
In circle round the blessed gate, 
Received and gave him welcome there ; 


“And led him thro’ the blissful climes, 
And show’d him in the fountains fresh 
All knowledge that the sons of flesh 
Shall gather in the cycled times.” 


And bids us 


“Trust that those we call the dead 
Are breathers of an ampler day 
For ever nobler ends.” 

‘In Memoriam,” indeed, is full of thoughts that can be traced to 

Swedenborg, and which have been accepted with avidity in the poet's 
setting. 
The “ Poet at the Breakfast Table” is equally confident with the 
late Laureate in the perfection and humanness of the life to come. He 
declares: ‘I don’t believe the human gamut will be cheated of a 
single note after men have done breathing this fatal atmospheric 
mixture, and die into the ether of immortality.” 

So, also, Mrs. Browning. ‘I believe,” she says, ‘“‘in an active, 
human life, beyond death as before it, an uninterrupted human life. 
I believe in no waiting in the grave, and in no vague effluence of 
spirit in a formless vapour. (Letters, vol. ii., p. 177.) 

In George Macdonald’s “ Lilith,” there is also much that has 
originally come from Swedenborg. I can quote only two short 
passages, the first reiterating Swedenborg’s oft-repeated statement, 
that there can be no disguises in the other world: ‘‘ Nothing but truth 
can appear; and whatever is must seem;” the second, embodying a 
thought from our author, that will be familiar to many: ‘ When 
you see your mother again,” he (Adam) continued, “ you will not 
at first know her. She will go on growing steadily younger, until 
she reaches the perfection of her womanhood.” 

Compare Swedenborg (‘‘ Conjugial Love,” No. 44): ‘‘ All who 
come into heaven return into their vernal youth, and into the powers 
of that age, and remain so to eternity.” 

Swedenborg’s doctrine of the automatic character of future 
rewards and punishments is thus beautifully expressed by “Ian 
Maclaren,” in ‘‘ The Mind of the Master.” The idea, however, that 
the evil will taste the fulness of their desires, or that there can be any 
real satisfaction in hell, is not Swedenborg’s. 
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‘Judgment by type sets the future in a new and solemn light. 
We can no longer think of heaven as a state of certain happiness, and 
hell as a state of certain misery for every man, whatever may be his 
ideal. They are now relative terms, so that one man’s heaven might 
be another man’s hell. If one hunger and thirst tor God, then for 
him is prepared the beatific vision and the eternal service. He has 
his heaven, and is satisfied. If one seek nothing beyond himself and 
his own gratification, then he will be left to himself and taste the 
fulness of his lusts. He has his hell, and is satisfied. . . . None 
need be afraid that he who has followed Jesus will miss heaven, or that 
he who has made the ‘ great refusal,’ will be thrust into heaven. One 
is afraid that some will inherit hell and be content.” 

That external circumstances in the spiritual world depend on 
internal conditions, is taught by Coventry Patmore; but the idea is 
not original with him, nor is it Catholic theology. It can only have 
come from Swedenborg. He says (‘‘ The Angel in the House,” canto 
iii., prelude ii.) :— 

“Ice-cold seems heaven’s noble glow 
To spirits whose vital heat is hell.” 


I have still before me a pile of extracts from ‘other world 
literature,” but I have already outrun reasonable limits of space. I 
must hope, nevertheless, for the editor’s further indulgence, that I 
may give an exceedingly interesting extract from Heine’s ‘“‘ Concluding 
Note” to his Romanzero. It is known that the sceptical poet 
returned in his declining years to a belief in religion; it is not 
generally known how much his study of Swedenborg had to do with 
the change. In taking farewell of his ‘‘ dear reader,” he says: “ But 
calm thyself; we shall meet again in a better world, when, also I 
intend to write better books for thee. I assume that my health, too, 
shall improve there, and that Swedenborg has not deceived me. He 
tells, with great confidence, that in the other world we shall quietly 
continue to carry on the old doings just as we did in this world; that 
we there preserve our individuality unaltered; and that death pro- 
duces no disturbance worth speaking of in our organic development. 
Swedenborg is a downright honest chap; and trustworthy are his 
revelations concerning the other world, where he saw with his own 
eyes the persons who had played a distinguished part on our earth. 

The great Scandinavian seer apprehended the unity and 
indivisibility of our existence, as also he very clearly knew and 
asserted the individuality-rights of man. Our continuance after death 
is with him no ideal masquerade, where we put on new jackets and a 
new man; man and costume remain with him unchanged.” 


GEORGE TROBRIDGE. 
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Professional Beauties and Professional Politicians 


THE disappearance of the professional beauty in society, and of the 
professional politician in Parliament, might be described as among the 
features of the session and the season of 1898. Both the politicians 
and the beauties have indeed for some time been going out of 
vogue. Neither is exclusively characteristic of this decade of an 
expiring century. Each have been of periodical recurrence, at all 
transitional epochs in our social and parliamentary state. Without 
going back to the uncomplimentary precedents of the Stuart restor- 
ation, the Georgian age gloried in a galaxy of that feminine loveliness 
which was faintly prophetic of the displays of Victorian photo- 
graphers’ windows. At all periods, too, the evolution of professional 
beautydom has proceeded on the same sort of lines; successive 
generations of its representatives have gravitated towards the same 
sort of goal. In the case of the Gunnings, that destination was for 
the most part the peerage. Marriage alliances seem to have imported 
a literary taste into this remarkable family ; at least, one lady, bearing 
the name, settled down into a tolerably popular novelist between 
the years 1769 and 1823. If, in that era, the stage had occupied at 
all the position which it fills in ours, the footlights and not the pen 
would probably have proved the bourne of these Helens of their 
generation. Society at large scarcely notices, to-day, the absence of 
any successors to those ladies whose features Royal Academy portraits 
and Rembrandt cameras invested with a fame that was world-wide. 
Those who may have reasons to regret the social institution are 
not the representatives of beauty itself, but are beauty’s friends of her 
own sex. To these, the disappearance of professional beautydom 
means the loss of position, occupation, and much else that made the 
life of the season worth living. Than the excellent ladies now men- 
tioned, no hostesses, a few years ago, were more in request. Them- 
selves the mistresses of well-ordered houses in capital situations, with 
a natural genius for entertaining friends of both sexes, they made not 
obtrusively, but in a perfectly artistic way, the presence of beauty the 
chief feature in their little parties. Each guest was placed with ex- 
treme skill, but without any apparent effort, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the very person whom he or she desired most of all to 
meet. It was not an easy réle for beauty’s friend to play. It demanded 
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an incessant exercise of a tact amounting to genius, which, by a judicious 
blend of self-effacement and self-assertion at exactly the right mo- 
ments, reflected upon the friend of beauty the prestige due primarily 
to beauty herself. This, in such a way that she who was the ostensible 
centre of the homage was also unconscious of not enjoying an absolute 
monoply of it. Exceptional qualifications were, of course, required 
for the successful playing of the part now indicated. There are 
men’s women and women’s women. It was incumbent on beauty’s 
hostess to be both. She must also have the ability to ‘hold the 
salon,” that, in past days, would have made her social fortune in 
Paris. Her position, from birth, or marriage, or some other cause, 
had to be the very best of its sort ; she must possess all the domestic 
virtues of the mother of the Gracchi, or the arrangements might have 
been open to misinterpretation. No better finishing school for 
hostesses could have been conceived; the disappearance, therefore, 
of the personal motive and centre of the cultus has meant not only 
the removal of one order of social divinity, but the withdrawal, from 
their social high priestesses, of a pleasant, a profitable, and even a 
patriotic employment. 

In point of time, the rise of the professional beauty nearly 
coincided with the appearance of, till quite lately, a noticeable variety of 
the professional politician. The men perhaps popularly designated 
by this phrase are those whom Disraeli called the ‘‘ Twelve-hundred- 
a-yearers.”’ Of these, he said, in Coningsby, ‘‘ to wish to get an easy 
berth under Government of twelve hundred a year, is ambition; to 
obtain it is achievement; to miss it is the end of all things.” As a 
matter of fact, this class has always been very much rarer in English 
public life than it would have suited the satire of the novelist to 
recognize. A Parliamentary frondeur, now no more, did less justice 
than usual to his wit, to his perception, to his generosity, and to him- 
self, by seemingly including in that phrase certain prominent 
Conservatives of whom Lord, then Sir Richard, Cross, was perhaps a 
type. The insinuation was a palpable absurdity. Like Mr. W. H. 
Smith, who turned out a_heaven-sent leader of the House of 
Commons, and whose services bequeathed a merited ennoblement to 
his family, a man of the stamp of the present Lord Privy Seal in the 
Unionist Cabinet is the exact opposite of all that the professional 
politician implies) The W. H. Smiths and Crosses of our time are 
the very men who, above all things, intensify the representative value 
of the Chamber wherein they sit; they impart solidity to Govern- 
ments; they dignify office by independence. Before they have 
entered Parliament, they have been conversant with great affairs. 
They are born to be the depositories of interests and responsibilities as 
heavy as those with which any place of profit under the Crown can 
make them acquainted. They are therefore just the sort of men to 
whom it argues a ludicrous ignorance of facts to apply the mechanical 


shibboleth. 
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These, too, are the men who have really nothing particular 
to gain by ever going into Parliament at all. That a seat in the 
House of Commons confers social position is a myth; it may 
emphasize such position as one already has; the initials M.P. cannot 
create it. The newly-fledged Parliamentarian, so far as society is 
concerned, is exactly where he was before he had the entrée of St. 
Stephen’s. If he be agreeable, well connected, fairly well-to-do, he 
will be in social request just as he would have been if he had never 
fought and won a contested election. If such be his object, he will, 
indeed, as a member, be more eligible for company directorship than 
if he had remained a private citizen. He will, in other words, have a 
better chance of ingratiating himself with the Ernest Terah Hooleys 
of the period than, in his extra-parliamentary capacity, he could hope 
for When, as in the case of Lord Cross, one belongs to an ancient 
and opulent territorial house, or, as in the case of a W. H. Smith, 
represents a dynasty without which the Walters would organise and 
the Delanes edit in vain, one no more needs a Parliamentary seat as a 
social introduction than a South African millionaire requires com- ° 
mendatory letters before opening an account at Coutts’ Bank. As 
chairman of Quarter Sessions, Mr. Cross had learned the business of a 
county member long before his memorable feat of heading the South 
West Lancashire poll and ejecting Mr. Gladstone in 1868. As a 
barrister in important practice and immense legal knowledge, the 
Lancashire representative had qualified for Home Secretary many 
years eirlier than he was actually appointed to that office by Disraeli 
in 1874. If these be the conditions for becoming a_ professional 
politician, one can only compare the straitness of entrance upon 
that vocation to the Derby Scholarship at Oxford, competition for 
which presupposes the winning of nearly every University prize. 
Broad and dangerous as the generalization may sound, it would be 
demonstrably true that no one in this country ever took to politics as 
a profession, as a thing, that is, by which one can live, and make the 
nucleus of a fortune. 

There is no instance in our day, or any other, of a needy politician 
having done, or come to, anything great. All party leaders on both 
sides of the Victorian epoch have been men of independent means ; born 
above want, as years rolled on they have been additionally enriched by 
family circumstances or matrimonial alliances, Sir Robert Peel was 
really one of those ‘‘ men of metal and acres,” which, in the life of Lord 
George Bentinck, Disraeli describes his erewhile followers as being. 
Lord John Russell, the son of a Duke, was nevera needy man. George 
Canning, with whom, in his day, Lord John crossed swords, has been 
absurdly described as an adventurer. His father, descended from one of 
the oldest and wealthiest merchant houses in Bristol, made indeed the 
same sort of theatrical marriage as at all periods has been contracted 
by the British aristocracy. Canning’s uncle, a rich banker, sent his 
nephew first to Eton, then to Christ Church, entered him at Lincoln’s 
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Inn, and, long before he died, settled a competence upon him. Canning, 
himself, married a sister of the Duchess of Portland, Miss Joan Scott, 
a great heiress, whose settlement on her husband made him inde- 
pendent for life. The great man, who had ‘‘ been brought up under 
the mighty name of Canning,” and who now rests in Westminster 
Abbey, came of the same opulent, upper middle-class as Peel. Nearly 
the same may be said of Disraeli. This statement may contradict 
some preconceptions, but it is the historic fact. There was written by 
Lord Beaconsfield, and no doubt still exists, a letter on this subject 
addressed to the late Mr. Louis J. Jennings of Quarterly Review and 
Times distinction; being on a public subject, it was shown by its 
recipient to the present writer. In those lines Disraeli describes him- 
self as inheriting a sufficient patrimony ; he was, in fact, not only, in 
his own phrase, born in a library, but into the condition of the son of a 
very successful writer universally courted, who afterwards, at Braden- 
ham, became, as his son later was to be, a Buckinghamshire country 
gentleman. Before therefore Disraeli imitated the example of his 
predecessor, Canning, by taking an heiress as his wife, family circum- 
stances had made him independent. So much therefore by way of 
clearing the ground from foolish fallacies and out-worn fictions on the 
subject of the professional politician, who indeed, in the sense in 
which that expression is used, has scarcely ever been known and 
could certainly never thrive on British soil. 

He who is now indicated by the phrase, and who was a social con- 
temporary of the professional beauty, belonged to a very different class. 
While some of those ladies already described were worshipping in their 
drawing rooms and encouraging their friends of both sexes to worship 
the latest successor of the Gunnings, other hostesses, of a severer sort, 
were hoiding a kind of drawing room service in honour of intellect ; 
the object of that homage was a “ coming man;” was usually tinged 
with Liberalism, who was always a potential candidate for a parlia- 
mentary seat. The ladies now spoken of had formerly idolized a 
theologian, invited by them to celebrate in their drawing rooms drolly 
devotional functions, modelled, it would seem, on that described in 
Mr. Mallock’s ‘‘ New Republic,” while that uncommonly clever book 
was still the rage. Feminine interest in the ecclesiastical aspects of 
protoplasm or on the scriptural affinities of evolution, long languish- 
ing, was now extinct. 

The new, intellectual excitement presented itself exactly at the 
right time in the clever and enterprising young man, who was really 
making a profession of politics. He had travelled everywhere ; no 
person, at least, was ever able to mention, within or without 
civilization, a capital or a country that his itinerary did not include. 
He laughingly ventilated, in the most fantastic and fascinating form, 
the most audacious social, political and economical doctrines for the 
amusement of the ladies; he supported them by an encyclopedic 
array of facts, figures, of statistics generally culled from all quarters 
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of the globe, for refuting the objections of the gentlemen. He 
was really very often an uncommonly clever fellow. Sometimes, too, 
a very amusing one. He had not only been everywhere, but he had 
struck oil in most places; even had he not somehow or other made a 
most comfortable pile, it was impossible for so ingenious and resource- 
ful a gentleman to be otherwise than well-to-do. No one, therefore, 
seemed surprised when he proposed, one day, to drive his lady friends 
to the Richmond “ Star and Garter” on his coach, or to give them 
some steam-launching on the upper reaches of the Thames, the next. 
Eventually, this shrewd and agreeable gentleman often contrived to 
make of Parliament a very paying, as well as pleasant, profession. In 
one or two cases, he was actually included in an Administration. 
He combined with this office some clever writing as well as 
some sensational speech-making on various platforms. His friends 
were true to him; most of the ladies, to whose drawing-room 
meetings he had ventilated his views on Statesmanship, adhered to 
him; he was always in request on the fine summer afternoons as a 
squire of dames on the Terrace of the House. Probably he is so to 
this day still. He has not, however, struck his roots deep down into 
the soil of Parliament, or perhaps even of society. . 

In that House of Commons, now enjoying its recess, there are very 
few noticeable members of the type here described. Considering the 
quick succession in which new social forces, each with a parliamentary 
aspect, are for ever establishing themselves among us, the essential 
conservatism shown by the House of Commons in its composition is 
surprising. In 1898, it does not, perhaps, show all the extraordinary 
variety and soundness of information which it displayed, probably in the 
highest perfection, some thirty years ago, but in which it was by no 
means wanting during the Disraeli Parliament of 1874. Those were the 
days whén Mr. John Walter lit up debates in Committee by his shining 
common-sense, or illustrated the dullest details of a commonplace Bill 
by an almost unrivalled knowledge of the nuances of English life. The 
present Lord Wemyss, as Lord Elcho, was always one of the first 
debaters in the Assembly; at the period now mentioned, his keen and 
often kindling eloquence was matched in its way by the extraordinary 
scope and readiness of the encyclopedic acquaintance with every 
department of national life or industry shown by another North British 
peer, who is, to-day, Lord Ravensworth, but who, as Lord Islington 
then, only opened his lips on subjects he thoroughly knew, yet never 
seemed to be confronted by a question as to any of whose bearings he 
was ignorant. These were the men who, independently supporting 
Disraeli, enabled him to govern the country to its and their own satisfac- 
tion. Their successors render the same service to Lord Salisbury and 
his lieutenant. Interspersed among them may be seen, perhaps, a few 
of the class known as the professional politician. That gentleman, how- 
ever, has no more changed the existing tone of the Assembly than 
a stray working man member avails to revolutionize its social habits. 
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The father of the House of Commons, in 1898, belongs to 
the same parliamentary class as the man who might have occupied 
that position in 1798. Nearly, if not quite, the latest addition 
to the Chamber, Mr. Fletcher Moulton, represents the same sort of 
intellectual training and interest, and will bring to bear on the 
debates the same sort of qualities Sir John Gorst, or Mr. Leonard 
Courtney each as Wranglers, not much behind Mr. Moulton himself. 
Both of them are now almost parliamentary veterans. Two men, each 
of them consummately competent to speak on the subject, one, the late 
Sir Osborne Morgan, the other, the present Sir John Mowbray, have of 
late circumstantially deposed that not only, as Mr. Gladstone said, is 
there no deterioration in the intellectual or political abilities of the 
House, but that there is singularly little change in the social quality of 
those who, for the most part, constitute it. Mr. Chamberlain was 
once a shrewd and successful man of business. Ever since he has had 
a seat at St. Stephen’s, he has, as the late Mr. Newdegate long ago 
predicted would be the case, been practically indistinguishable from a 
born country gentleman. As Sir Osborne Morgan pointed out, the 
average age of M.P. ever tends to become lower. A Chamber 
dominated by the professional parliamentarian, as he dominates the 
French Chamher, or by the carpet-bagger, as he is known in other 
Assemblies, is a perfectly pointless caricature. If the present House 
of Commons majority did not fairly represent the country, it would not 
be where it is. Had there been an entire solution of continuity between 
the country gentlemen Houses of Commons, sometimes foolishly 
spoken of as things of the past, and the Chamber as it exists to-day, it 
is scarcely likely that the Government whips, recently testimonialized 
by Mr. Balfour, and headed by Sir William Walrond, would be of 
exactly the same social order as those who preceded them within the 
limits of the retrospect now taken, Mr. Gerard Noel and Mr. Roland 
Winn, or, more recently, Sir William Hart-Dyke. When someone 
tauntingly asked Mr. Disraeli where were John Hampden’s freemen of 
Buckinghamshire, he at once replied: ‘‘ Why, where should they be, 
but in Bucks? And they still return a constitutional member to 
Parliament, and that member is myself.”” There is a moral of abiding 
parliamentary sense in the witty epigram, which, in the present talk 
about the ascendancy of the professional politician, it may be as well 
for everyone to remember. 

T. H. S. Escort. 
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Marriage, Four Wise Women and a Critic 


No subject under the sun is so commonplace as marriage, and yet, 
perhaps, it is, and has been for endless generations, the chief subject 
of discussion among mankind. For marriage is the pivot round which 
society moves in its well-ordered way, and, without it, chaos would 
reign. It isa many-sided subject, and ever fresh in interest, seeing 
that no two marriages are ever alike in their attendant circumstances 
and experiences. There are three momentous crises in the life of a 
man—birth, marriage, and death, and the greatest of these is marriage. 
He alone is responsible for this crisis; he has no voice in the matter 
of his coming into the world, though he generally expostulates vigor- 
ously when he arrives, and rarely any with regard to the manner and 
time when he leaves it. On the day of marriage, man approaches the 
paiting of the ways which lead either to heaven or hell on earth, and 
the choice lies not wholly in his own hands. 

A man, in the early morn of life, meets on his way a maiden, 
radiant, fresh, and pleasant to behold, coming over the flower-bedecked 
meadows of childhood. They loiter, for a while, by the wayside, and 
then decide to go henceforth, hand in hand, along the road of life which 
lies before them, half-hidden by the early morning mists. The present 
is fair enough. They step forth on their way with joyous hearts and 
light footsteps. The onlooker wonders how they will bear the heat of the 
noonday sun, and whether they will bravely surmount the difficulties of 
the way, and yet arrive at the haven of rest, still happy in their 
mutual companionship. That is recognised generally to be the 
problem of marriage. The world is so eager to proffer advice, and 
each generation sees a new crowd of quacks, all eager to sell their 
prescriptions, which cannot fail to give a successful solution to the 
problem. The latest lies before us: a tiny book, of triple distilled 
essence of wisdom, from the pens of four wise women, yet not wholly 
sweet, for through it runs a vein of bitterness. It is not to be wondered 
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at though, for is it within the bounds of possibility that four women 
could ever agree, unless gathered together against another woman ? 
‘“‘ The Modern Marriage Market” is a collection of four essays, which 
appeared in a ladies’ magazine, ‘‘ The Lady’s Realm,” last year. Probably 
they seemed to the publisher too precious to be allowed to sink into 
obscurity in the pages of an ephemeral production, seeing that they 
are signed by illustrious names, and such wares are Costly. So, to-day, 
the world is at peace, for has not Marie Corelli lifted up her voice, and 
one more problem of the age is solved. We feel it is our duty to those 
readers, who may, by ill-chance, have missed the announcement of this 
book, to specially call their attention to this epoch-making article, that 
they may forthwith purchase a copy and treasure it as it deserves to 
be. It begins in a querulous tone: the age is all wrong; it will be 
known henceforth as “‘ The Sham Age” ; Society is full of “‘ crowds of 
civil masqueraders, cultured tricksters, and social humbugs.” The 
situation seems so grave that one almost murmurs “ Police!” till we 
find such people do not come within the pale of the law, but the author 
brands them as ‘‘ contemptible ”; so we are certain to recognise them 
when we meet them, and can give them a wide berth. But things are 
still bad, ‘‘ the condition of over-ripe civilisation has bred in us a new 
disease, ‘apathetic inertia.’” This has the curious resulting of making 
‘our minds befuddled,” so that it hurts us ‘‘ to talk of heroic action,” 
“‘to hear of a bold man’s attempt to scale the heights of a seeming too 
lofty ambition,’”” we cannot “ stand warm and splendid fervours of 
enthusiasm,” nor “‘ endure the great stress and storm of heart which 
moulds noble character.” By the way, this complaint only attacks 
women; men are, happily, immune to it, and also millions of un- 
rewarded workers who are, unfortunately, afflicted with perpetual 
speechlessness; ,we thought it only attacked them on Saturday 
nights. 

Marie Corelli gives the death blow to another old idea that women 
are angels, and she very pertinently remarks how can they be, seeing 
that they cycle, play cricket and football, and in fact behave as little 
like women as it is possible. But this is not all. It appears that, for 
years past, in Britain, the land of liberty and Christianity, a slave market 
has been held annually in the drawing-rooms of the West End. It 
passes our comprehension that this has not been discovered, long ago, by 
some of the smart young men on the “‘ Daily Chronicle” or the ‘‘ Star,”’ 
and it is to their lasting discredit that the most sensational ‘ copy” 
of the century should have been seized by a woman. One feels, with 
Miss Corelli, that the age must be very rotten when young English 
girls are sold to the highest bidders; but the days of the market are 
numbered now that this great reformer has spoken, But even to 
this dark picture, there is a bright side which is supplied by the 
author. Money is the last thing to be thought of when entering the 
holy state of matrimony; there must ~be a little, of course, or else 
each drags the other down—in fact, a little money plays, for once, a 
VOL. IV. 
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Marriage, Four Wise Women and a Critic 


No subject under the sun is so commonplace as marriage, and yet, 
perhaps, it is, and has been for endless generations, the chief subject 
of discussion among mankind. For marriage is the pivot round which 
society moves in its well-ordered way, and, without it, chaos would 
reign. It isa many-sided subject, and ever fresh in interest, seeing 
that no two marriages are ever alike in their attendant circumstances 
and experiences. There are three momentous crises in the life of a 
man—birth, marriage, and death, and the greatest of these is marriage. 
He alone is responsible for this crisis; he has no voice in the matter 
of his coming into the world, though he generally expostulates vigor- 
ously when he arrives, and rarely any with regard to the manner and 
time when he leaves it. On the day of marriage, man approaches the 
paiting of the ways which lead either to heaven or hell on earth, and 
the choice lies not wholly in his own hands. 

A man, in the early morn of life, meets on his way a maiden, 
radiant, fresh, and pleasant to behold, coming over the flower-bedecked 
meadows of childhood. They loiter, for a while, by the wayside, and 
then decide to go henceforth, hand in hand, along the road of life which 
lies before them, half-hidden by the early morning mists. The present 
is fair enough. They step forth on their way with joyous hearts and 
light footsteps. The onlooker wonders how they will bear the heat of the 
noonday sun, and whether they will bravely surmount the difficulties of 
the way, and yet arrive at the haven of rest, still happy in their 
mutual companionship. That is recognised generally to be the 
problem of marriage. The world is so eager to proffer advice, and 
each generation sees a new crowd of quacks, all eager to sell their 
prescriptions, which cannot fail to give a successful solution to the 
problem. The latest lies before us: a tiny book, of triple distilled 
essence of wisdom, from the pens of four wise women, yet not wholly 
sweet, for through it runs a vein of bitterness. It is not to be wondered 
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at though, for is it within the bounds of possibility that four women 
could ever agree, unless gathered together against another woman ? 
“‘The Modern Marriage Market ” is a collection of four essays, which 
appeared in a ladies’ magazine, ‘‘ The Lady’s Realm,” last year. Probably 
they seemed to the publisher too precious to be allowed to sink into 
obscurity in the pages of an ephemeral production, seeing that they 
are signed by illustrious names, and such wares are costly. So, to-day, 
the world is at peace, for has not Marie Corelli lifted up her voice, and 
one more problem of the age is solved. We feel it is our duty to those 
readers, who may, by ill-chance, have missed the announcement of this 
book, to specially call their attention to this epoch-making article, that 
they may forthwith purchase a copy and treasure it as it deserves to 
be. It begins in a querulous tone: the age is all wrong; it will be 
known henceforth as “‘ The Sham Age” ; Society is full of ‘‘ crowds of 
civil masqueraders, cultured tricksters, and social humbugs.” The 
situation seems so grave that one almost murmurs “‘ Police!” till we 
find such people do not come within the pale of the law, but the author 
brands them as “‘ contemptible ” ; so we are certain to recognise them 
when we meet them, and can give them a wide berth. But things are 
still bad, ‘‘ the condition of over-ripe civilisation has bred in us a new 
disease, ‘apathetic inertia.’”” This has the curious resulting of making 
“our minds befuddled,” so that it hurts us “to talk of heroic action,” 
“to hear of a bold man’s attempt to scale the heights of a seeming too 
lofty ambition,” we cannot “stand warm and splendid fervours of 
enthusiasm,” nor “‘ endure the great stress and storm of heart which 
moulds noble character.” By the way, this complaint only attacks 
women; men are, happily, immune to it, and also millions of un- 
rewarded workers who are, unfortunately, afflicted with perpetual 
speechlessness; ,we thought it only attacked them on Saturday 
nights. 

Marie Corelli gives the death blow to another old idea that women 
are angels, and she very pertinently remarks how can they be, seeing 
that they cycle, play cricket and football, and in fact behave as little 
like women as it is possible. But this is not all. It appears that, for 
years past, in Britain, the land of liberty and Christianity, a slave market 
has been held annually in the drawing-rooms of the West End. It 
passes our comprehension that this has not been discovered, long ago, by 
some of the smart young men on the “‘ Daily Chronicle” or the “ Star,”’ 
and it is to their lasting discredit that the most sensational “ copy” 
of the century should have been seized by a woman. One feels, with 
Miss Corelli, that the age must be very rotten when young English 
girls are sold to the highest bidders; but the days of the market are 
numbered now that this great reformer has spoken. But even to 
this dark picture, there is a bfight side which is supplied by the 
author. Money is the last thing to be thought of when entering the 
holy state of matrimony; there must be a little, of course, or else 
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noble part, supplying the motive power to enable marriage to perform 
its primary objects of “‘ uplifting, consecrating, and inspiring.” Then 
a little picture is given of ideal marriage. The recipe is as follows :— 
You take two Cook’s tickets to the Island of Capri, or any island 
under a Southern sky, where life is spent in a ‘ flower-wreathed 
habitation”’; the husband paints pictures; there are no tradesmen to 
bother you, for you generally have an “ unpretentious feast” (it 
must be so when the income is limited to a hundred a year) “ of 
luscious fruit and genuine wine,” and the fair wife ‘‘ leans against the 
rose-twined porch, softly playing her mandoline in subdued accompani- 
ment to the gay songs of her guests.” Surely, the dream of such an 
earthly paradise will tempt all women to despise money and be 
content with one dress a year. In painful contrast to this, a little river 
study, taken from life, is given, showing how society men propose to 
their future wives. It is too sad in its mockery of the holy passion to 
quote here. Finally, men owe a debt of gratitude to Miss Corelli, 
for she effectually gives the New Woman movement its quietus. 
Woman, during the last few years, has suddenly discovered that the 
stable door was unlocked all the time, and since then has been trying 
to ride the “‘ high horse” in such a way as to make things uncomfort- 
able for men. She had some absurd revolutionary idea that she was 
man’s equal. But all that is at an end, and she will have to come 
down, for has not Marie Corelli spoken, and she says that man is the 
master, and is, by every proud prerogative of manhood, the conqueror 
and protector. In years to come, when our locks are turning silver, 
we shall sit by the fire in the winter evenings and tell our sons the 
story of the brave lady who quelled the revolt of the New Women. 

We have pointed out at length some of the gems in this precious 
essay on marriage, and, now that we have finished smiling, a few 
words of sober criticism might not come amiss. It has seldom been 
our fortune to read such a wishy-washy, hysterical article on an 
important subject from the pen of a writer who has gained the ear of 
the public. A great reputation brings with it great responsibilities, 
for an author reaches a far wider circle than the most popular preacher 
or politician. Though the circulation of an author’s works may be 
enormous, it by no means follows that he or she is necessarily 
deserving of the title of great. 

Writers are called great for two reasons: either because their 
books have enormous circulations, or else because the greatest literary 
critics of the day unanimously agree on the high and lasting merit of an 
author’s works. Unfortunately, a large circulation fails sometimes to 
crown meritorious work. But the true title of great can only be con- 
ferred by the verdict of posterity. Miss Corelli, in our opinion, 
comes under the heading of the first class. She is a writer of 
great imagination, and possesses a mastery of vigorous, but ex- 
travagant, language. She is troubled, we think, with a kind of 
mental obliquity of vision which prevents her seeing things in 
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a true light, and constant gaze at any extraordinary and _ isolated 
circumstance leads her to regard it as normal instead of abnormal. 
This is patent, not only in this particular article, but in some of 
her other. works. It will be remembered that, some time ago, she 
conceived a violent hatred of all reviewers, because, so rumour goes, 
some critic reviewed her book without reading it. Hencetorth, to 
her, all reviewers were unprincipled and worthless, and knowing 
that they are, as of yore, a race not overblessed with means, she 
forbade her publisher to send out free review copies of her books. 
How like a woman to indulge in such petty revenge! Thus, when we 
read the tremendous and wild tirade on modern society in its relation 
to marriage, and, at the same time, remember the peculiarities of the 
writer, we pause a moment before taking it to be all gospel. We 
frankly admit that her books are widely read, and therefore, any 
article upon such a subject as marriage, which probably reached 
a quarter of a million readers, should have been couched in sober, 
dignified language, based on logical facts, and containing sensible 
advice. But, instead of this, we find that she has taken a phase 
attendant upon marriage which appears in isolated cases in society. 
She would have us believe that every marriage in the middle and 
upper classes is a matter of money and not of love. We refuse to 
believe in such a jaundiced and unhealthy view of marriage. That 
there do occur instances of marriages, contracted through sordid 
motives, is probable, but, at the same time, such instances occur in 
every class of the community. The instance of ideal marriage which 
she gives needs only a moment’s reflection to show that it is a false 
one. According to her, a married couple should run away to a secluded 
island, and avoid the battle of life which tends to bring out all that is 
noble and good in a man’s, or woman’s, character. It is strange to 
find such ideas, so contrary to all common-sense, put forth by a 
writer of her standing. 

The other three writers, whose articles are found in the book, unite 
in mildly deprecating Miss Corelli’s main statement that English girls 
are invariably sold to the highest bidder, but, at the same time, they 
are somewhat frightened at their boldness in disagreeing with so 
great a lady. Lady Jeune possesses the delightful art of wrapping up 
the little she has to say in a number of elegant sentences which 
convey nothing; but at the same time are soothing. We notice she 
brings forward the old defence for luxurious and extravagant living, 
that it is good for trade and the masses, forgetting that a gradual 
tendency to a plainer style of living would have hardly any 
appreciable effect upon the condition of the lower classes. Mrs. 
Steele writes in a more sturdy and sensible tone, while viewing 
the question, owing to her long and intimate knowledge of the East, 
from an Oriental point of view. She rightly states that, whether a 
girl marries for love or money, there always must be the element of a 
bargain in marriage. She points out, too, that there are many other 
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considerations to be considered besides love or money in entering 
upon a life-long contract. She pithily sums up the question in the 
ollowing sentence: ‘‘ Pure passion is the sanction of marriage— 
marriage is the sanction of pure passion ;” but a surer guide is needed, 
namely, the sanction of home and motherhood. The salvation of 
marriage to women, she concludes by saying, is the hope that 
one may bring forth “ the man who shall right the wrong in all times, 
all places.” It is very pretty and idealistic, but it hardly throws 
much light on the subject. The chief merit of the last article lies in 
the patrician signature which must have had an appreciable effect on 
the circulation of the magazine, for women still revere titles. 

We do not intend to follow the example of these wise women 
and write a homily on marriage ; we do not aspire to such heights of 
ambition. The problem is one that every man and woman have to 
fight out for themselves. We think, however, that few couples ever 
fully comprehend the responsibilities that follow in the train of 
marriage, and more especially those connected with the bringing up 
and training of children. But experentia docet, and it would be well if 
fathers and mothers remembered that in their hands lies the moulding 
of future generations for good or evil. 


A FLEET STREET FLANEUR. 
















Some Old Oxford Magazines 


* Cycles decay, and their sepulchres have perished, 
Kingdoms depart and their palaces are sand. 
Names unchronicled and memories uncherished, 
Fill the lost annals of the distant shadow land. 
Here great souls in a plenitude of vision, 
Planned high deeds as immortal as the sun, 
Winds sang their requiem, and had them in derision, 
Thoughts left in cloudland ; purposes undone. 
Here sate Youth with the crown her lover bought her, 
Fond words woven for her coronal to be; 
Brief lived, beautiful, she laid it by the water— 
Time’s waves carried it, and whelmed it in the sea.” 


WE have all heard of the ‘‘ Romance of School,” but there is 
another, and an infinitely deeper, romance, and one, moreover, that 
stirs the heart, and moves the soul—and quickens the pulses of the 
oldest of us—to a far greater extent. It is the Romance of 
University Life—‘ life’’ with a capital L. Poets have sung of it, 
and artists in words have found inspiration in the theme, but, though 
the ‘Romance of the University’ be harped upon ever sQ 
continuously, its interest can never be exhausted. The silver Cherwell 
and ‘‘ Addison’s Walk” with the grey towers of Magdalen and the 
“Quad” of the venerable “‘ House,” will linger in the memory when 
the schoolboy’s reminiscences of some, to him, famous paper-chase or 
half-holiday excursion, are long since buried in oblivion. 

How applicable is Wordsworth’s line, “‘‘ by the shores of old 
romance ”’ to Oxford—and especially to the Oxford of the days when 
we, whose locks are scanty and whose beards are now more than 
tinged with white, numbered ourselves among her Freshmen. Alas, 
but nowadays, the last element of romance has been well nigh ground 
out of the old town, by the invasion of the electric light, and tramway 
cars even are now to be met with in the once sacred precincts of 
“the High” itself. The City that, in byegone days, was happily 
described as ‘the place when one consumed much candle in lighting 
up a little understanding,” prides itsélf on having “moved with the 
times.” Its Corporation lays the flattering unction to its soul—if, 
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indeed, Corporations possess souls—that Oxford has ‘‘ advanced,” 
and is smugly gratified thereat. Those of us who remember the days 
when gas lamps in its streets were looked upon as objectionable 
innovations, have another opinion of the Municipal complacency. 

What a flood of recollections is called up by the discovery of 
some of the old University magazines. Their paper covers are torn 
and stained now, and the printed pages are fading with age—for many 
of them bear dates of forty and more years ago—but we linger 
lovingly over the leaves, and, as we muse on the contents thereof, are 
carried back to the the days when we read them for the first time. 
The slim little pamphlets—for the majority of them are but little 
more—have been gathered together from many sources. Old trunks 
have been ransacked, and dusty shelves carefully searched through, 
and—bitter though it be to write it—the’ second-hand bookstalls have 
even furnished their quota. A volume of ‘‘ The Shotover Papers ” 
was, but the other afternoon, purchased for fourpence, in a Holborn 
shcp, and a number of “‘ Ye Rounde Table ”’ was discovered by the 
writer among a bundle of “‘ Family Heralds.” 

Forty years ago, magazine literature scarcely flourished at Oxford 
to the extent that it does to-day. Yet, even then, the University was 
not altogether unfertile soil for these productions, and almost every 
College had, at one time or another, its own journalistic organ. 
Unfortunately, very few of these were destined to enjoy more than a 
most ephemeral period of existence. Their conductors were young 
and hot-blooded, and threw themselves, heart and soul, into their 
work. Nevertheless, the results but seldom justified their enterprise, 
and scarce a month elapsed, but marked, for one reason or another, the 
untimely decease of a periodical, which its promoters fondly hoped © 
was to be the one University magazine that was to eclipse all 
others. 

Still, we were young then, for it was forty years ago, and the 
disappointment did not affect us unduly, after all. We thought 
ourselves men, certainly, but, for all that, it was in the halycon years 
of youth that we were living. Alas, but those golden years are 
behind us now, and as for ‘‘the brave days when we were 
twenty-one,” they, too, have joined their comrades. 

At this period, we were wont to count ourselves—so far as the 
University regulations would permit it—as dwellers in ‘‘ Bohemia,” 
for Béranger’s lyrics ranked higher in the estimation of the average 
Undergraduate than did the poems of Tennyson. We thought of 
ourselves as already, in our small way, fellow tenants of the country 
of “‘ Mademoiselle Muzette,”” whose acquaintance we surreptitiously 
made through Henri Miirger, and were eager to enter that strange 
land where dwelt the men aud women,—good comrades that they 
were—of Albert Smith and a score of others. 

“Hope told a flattering tale,” then, and we were all going to 
be famous, in those days. The poems that we were going to write, 
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the pictures we were going to paint, and the symphonies we were 
going to compose, were to be, each in their way, masterpieces that 
were destined to startle the world. But, somehow, they have not yet 
appeared, and have gone instead, for the most part, into the shadowy 
regions of the “‘ might-have-been,” where now they keep company 
with so many of our lost ideals. The poem that Jones was going to 
write, the picture that Smith was going to paint and the symphony 
that Robinson was going to compose, have not yet emerged therefrom. 
Comic songs, soap boilers’ pictorial advertisements, and musical 
comedies have risen, phoenix like, from the ashes of these noble 
aspirations. Verily, the Philistines are mighty in the land! 

I will not deal, in this paper, with such old-time University 
Magazines as the ‘“‘Farrago” (1816) or the ‘‘Undergraduate”’ (1817), but 
will take the year 1845, when was launched the ‘‘ Oxford Magazine,” 
as a starting point. The initial issue contained nine articles in its 102 
pages. The published price was 2s. 6d., which seems, in these 
degenerate days of ‘“‘ popular periodicals” and ‘‘ cash discounts,” 
rather high. 

A poet was kept on the staff, and early gives us a taste of his 
quality. It is a touching composition, and has for its theme the 
biting poverty of a brother bard’s household. This is one of the 
word pictures within which he harrows his readers’ feelings :— 

“ Their mother lies on her pallet-straw, 
From which she cannot stir, 


Which the myrmidons of British law 
Were ashamed to take from her!” 


There are forty-eight lines descriptive of similar domestic details, 
and the tragedy of the concluding verse is especially bitter. 

Two articles, on ‘‘The Maynooth Grant,” and “ The Reform of 
the Universities,” ably treat of subjects which were then considerably 
agitating the Oxford mind. 

The next serious bid for popularity, in this direction, was made 
by the ‘‘ Undergraduate Papers,” the first number of which was 
published in December, 1857, at one shilling per copy. Chaucer’s 
motto: ‘And gladly wolde he learn, and gladly teach,” appears on 
the title page. Despite the official intimation that ‘‘ number two 
(price 4d.) would be issued in the following January,” it was not until 
two months later, and then at a cost of 1s. 6d., that the second 
number did actually make its appearance. 

The contents—all of which were unsigned—were eminently solid. 
The Undergraduate’s mind—if not the magazine’s circulation—was 
doubtless benefited thereby. The mental pabulum of the preliminary 
issue comprised articles on ‘‘ Hereditary Influence on Character,” and 
“The Republic and Christianity,” together with ‘‘ Modern Hellenism,” 
and other entrancing subjects. 

The conductors had high aspirations. Here is their Editorial 
greeting :— 7 
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“In issuing a series of “ Undergraduate Papers,” we mean to be guided in our 
selection by one standard alone : that of literary excellence. Nothing, it is hoped, 
will appear in these numbers which will unworthily represent the average ability of 
the University. Of no School and no party, our aim is to supply a pleasant 
recreation for leisure hours. . . . Our papers will handle those subjects most 
likely to engage general interest. We propose to treat of Poetry and Politics in a 
free and Catholic spirit. Short essays on questions of social philosophy will find 
place in our pages, along with sketches of a lighter nature, pieces of criticism and 
and waifs of verse.” 


Despite this promising programme, only one more number 
appeared. Perhaps the proposed combination of “Poetry and 
Politics” was too much for Oxford, or, possibly, the contemplated 
infliction of “ waifs of verse’ had something to do with it. What- 
ever the reason, the ‘‘ Undergraduate Papers” retired into private life 
at an early stage of its career. 

In the realms of prose, the criticism on ‘‘ The Early English 
Dramatists” is the best feature of the contents of number one. 
Poetry is represented by a lyrical trifle, 118 verses in length, entitled 
*‘Queen Yseult.” The first canto only is here published. The 
second was, apparently, not on hand when number two went to press. 
At any rate, it is not included among the advertised table of contents. 
In its place, however, is a very trenchant review of a certain minor 
bardlet’s works. It seems to be scarcely uncalled for, when one 
learns that the volume under examination bristles with such thoughts 
as ‘‘a Seraph’s rainbow-cinctured pieties,” and ‘the blue raptures of 
predominating larks,” etc., etc. ‘* Nothing is so tenacious of life as a 
bad poet,’’ comments the justly incensed reviewer in drawing attention 
to the fact that ‘‘The Monomaniac’s Tragedy” (for such is the 
poetical title) is a second offence against the preservation of law and 
order. 

Some little time elapsed before any sustained effort was made to 
provide Oxford with a Magazine that should maintain a sufficiently 
high standard to render it acceptable to the University at large. In 
the autumn of 1861, the attempt was made, in the launching of 
‘Great Tom” upon the stormy sea of periodical literature. In 
outward appearence it was modest and unassuming, and the slim, 
green paper-covered volume ran to but forty pages. 

Yet the contents of each number were distinctly good, and, in 
many respects, this particular Magazine has not been eclipsed by any 
of the numerous University papers that succeeded it. Its staff was 
an exceptionally able one, and the Attic salt seems to have been 
liberally distributed among the different members thereof. It is 
very difficult to discover who these precisely were, for the anonymity of 
the contributors was zealously guarded. Venerable deans, however, 
and learned examiners, are said to have been numbered among them. 

The responsible Editor appears to have had a somewhat 
Catholic taste, for the range of subjects discussed in his pages is 
a remarkably wide one. Poets, however, seem to have been sternly 
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discountenanced; at any rate, their effusions, when accepted for 
publication, were kept within severely reasonable limits. In the issue 
for November is a very interesting article on ‘‘ The Honours of Oxford, 
and the after-Career of her Sons,” in which it is shown that many of 
those who first won fame in her schools subsequently achieved dis- 
tinction in other walks of life. It is a goodly list, and Bishops and 
Judges, Fellows of Colleges, and University Professors, figure in it. 
Alma Mater has reason indeed to be proud of her alumni. 

The December number contained a paper that might very well 
have furnished inspiration for the recent utterances of a certain dis- 
tinguished dramatic critic on ‘‘ The Profession.” The article bears 
the title ‘‘ The Stage: Its Interest and Morality.” The sentiments of 
the writer are admirable expressed, and the liberal views that he takes 
of so burning a subject are scarcely what one would expect to find in 
a University journal of seven-and-thirty years ago :— 


“Who,” he asks, “can go away from the representation of some of Shakespeare’s 
dramas a worse man? On the contrary, whg is not better for his faithful portraiture 
of virtue and vice? The scenery may be that of the artist ; the persons may be 
actors; but the words that he hears, and the deeds that he sees, are founded upon 
unchanging and eternal nature. He himself finds that it is so. To him, King Lear 
is not a mock monarch, with velvet robe and tinsel crown, but the veritable, life-like 
embodiment of a weak nature overcome by the ingratitude of the favoured, and over- 
come still more by the affection of the despised. Hamlet—the noble, wayward 
Hamlet— seems almost a personal friend. He can weep at the fate of Ophelia ; he 
can laugh with Falstaff; he can recognise the hideousness of vice, and appreciate 
the comeliness of virtue. In short, it is difficult to conceive how anyone, however 
rigid in his views, can found his objection to theatres upon a disapprobation of our 
best dramas.” 


The critic goes on to deal with the delicate question of “ the 
Morality of Actors.” Anent this, he speaks with no bated breath, 
but boldly delivers himself of these sentiments. 


“The morality of actors is a very different thing. Theatres are no¢ managed 
as they should and might be. Plays are represented which should never be seen 
upon ‘‘the boards,” and the dreadful exhibition of the da//e¢ continues. Such things 
must, to some extent, demoralise both audience and actors. But whose fault is it 
that these things are so? Assuredly the fault,mainly,of those who patronise them. The 
demand ever creates the supply. Managers of theatres have no inordinate liking 
for maudlin plays, or improper dancing, but they must earn a living, and this can 
only be done by pleasing theirpatrons. . . . . These are the things that lower 
the character of the stage, and give cause to shallow opponents to condemn it alto- 
gether.” 


The next point discussed is the reason to which must be attributed 
the acknowledged disrepute of the stage. Here, the writer breaks a 
lance to some effect with ultra-purists of the day :— 


“. =. . . the morality of actors and actresses, in the present day is far 
from contemptible . . . . certainly there is no impropriety to be witnessed in 
the green-room. That actors, however, are not more moral than they are, is again 
mainly to be attributed to the public. It has pleased them to consider and stamp the 
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theatrical profession as a low and immoral one. Can they, then, wonder that actors 
sometimes act up to their reputation? . . . . Only let the profession of an actor 
be considered, as it should be, a high and noble one ; let skill in this, the finest of the 
fine arts, be rewarded with the same honours as fall to the lot of other professions ; 
and we shall soon see tbe stage as moral and respectable as any other professional 
arena . . . . We cansee no reason why, in time to come, the theatrical pro- 
fession should not be considered at least as respectable as the painter’s, or the 
musician’s.” 

That fore-cast has been more than fulfilled, and, to-day, the 
successful actor—or rather, ‘‘ actor-manager "—is lionised by Society, 
and féted in Belgravian drawing-rooms, to his heart’s content. 

In thesame year appeared the first number of ‘‘ Dark Blue.” In the 
“Introduction”’ thereto, the Editors naively remark “ we ought not 
to be dispirited by recollecting that former Oxford Magazines have not 
been successful, nor long-lived.” Unfortunately, they, too, had, ere 
long, to mourn the untimely decease of their own journalistic offspring. 
“‘Dark Blue " seems to have met with the fate of so many similar publica- 
tions, and to have languished—for the most brilliant of them cannot 
live on praise alone—for want of adequate support. 

As with “‘ Great Tom,” this journal enlisted the services of some 
very able contributors. Among these may be mentioned the name of 
Mr. H. D. Traill, whose ‘‘ Education of Mr. Skepticus” is most 
admirably conceived. The place of honour, in -the initial number, is 
given to a political article on ‘The Present Crisis.” It is written 
with exceptional power, and this extract therefrom might stand almost 
as well for to-day, as it did for the year 1867. 

‘In the meantime, Russia is stretching her dominions towards the regions of 
Bokhara. Greece is awakening from the long sleep under which she has been bound. 
Italy is instinct with new life ; and, drunk with the pride of present success, repudiates 
the Church with which she has been so long identified. Prussia, instead of Austria, 
concentrates in herself all German rights, and aims at still further aggrandisement. 
The schemes of France have been, in the main, abortive, and have lowered her Con- 
tinental position. Spain lives on in hopeless imbecility for good, and boundless 
capacity for evil. 

. . « . Any moment may therefore see the commencement of a war which 
threatens to embrace the whole of Europe. Conscious of this, and in profound 
anxiety as to the future, the nations everywhere are adopting defensive measures.” 


Again, what could be more opportune, at this moment, than the 
following :— 

“At the same time, our connection with India is unsatisfactory. . aie 
Moreover, she is still a very expensive possession." We are compelled, for the sake 
of security, to maintain a large army, and, even then, there seems to be no safeguard 
against another mutiny, which might deprive us of all that has taught us so much. 
The effect, on England, of such a catastrophe would be incalculable.” 


Of the situation, as a whole, the writer is moved to remark, in a 
really eloquent passage :— 

“Nothing but a complete appreciation of its nature, and a resolute determination 
to meet its difficulties, tempered with philosophic judgment and Christian charity, 
can overrule the present crisis, to the welfare of the individual honour of the Church, 
the safety of the Nation, and the glory of all.” 
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The remainder of the number, extending to 72 pages, is chiefly 
made up of articles on sport and athletics, with reports of the late 
boat race and the cricket matches of the month. 

A periodical, that created some little stir, made its bowin Novem- 
ber of the following year. This was ‘‘ The Oxford Spectator.” Like 
the majority of its predecessors, the anonymity of its staff was strictly 
conserved. Indeed, the veil that shrouded the personality of its 
contributors is almost as impenetrable as is that of the authorship of 
‘“‘ The Letters of Junius.” During term time, the arrival of Tuesday 
was eagerly awaited—for this was publishing day—and the subscriber 
would revel in the pages of the newly-issued number. The prattlings 
of this latter-time Addison were exceedingly amusing, and his shafts 
were even aimed at the most cherished traditions of the Undergradute 
heart. However, it was all conceived in a good-natured spirit, for, thirty 
years ago, the refinement of wit was not held to consist of gibbeting 
one’s fellow-creatures, and the insidious malice of the ‘ personal par” 
was, happily, unknown to journalism. 

Early in his career, “Spectator” makes the not uncom- 
mon Editorial discovery that the heart of man is vain, and has 
occasion to bewail the fact that ‘‘ the Undergraduate is an animal fond 
of seeing himself in print.” His account of a visit to an Athletic 
meeting, to which he is dragged much against his will—for “‘ nice long 
walks’ are eminently distasteful to him—is very amusing. The 
chronicler is evidently not sportingly inclined, and he bitterly laments 


the inconsequent striving after rewards for prowess displayed in the 
arena. Here is his sorrowful plaint. 


“It is useless to ignore the fact ; the spirit of the Stadium is dominant among 
us. Is not the window of the leading Silversmith choked with a collection of splendid 
cups, all destined to be the incentives to new efforts in this direction? Is there not 
a growing impression, though perhaps, as yet, unexpressed, that this muscle worship 
is occupying too much of our attention ?” 


As might be expected, this sort of doctrine was Anathema 
Maranatha to the ‘ Muscle-worshiping” Undergraduates. ‘‘ Spec- 
tator’”’ was a bombshell that attacked their highest ideals, and his 
views naturally occasioned the somewhat permature withdrawal from 
publication of his journal. 

The same year saw the birth of the ‘“‘ Oxford University Magazine 
and Review.” Alas, but this also was not destined to last for any 
great length of time, and, at a very early stage in its career, the fatal 
intimation “to be discontinued” is sorrowfully announced. This was 
certainly a pity, for the tone of this new journal was distinctly in 
advance of those that it preceded. In fact, the “‘ Review” made almost 
the first serious attempt to provide the University with a Magazine 
conducted in a spirit more akin of the better class of the monthly 
reviews of to-day. The first number contained 100 pages, and was 
published at a shilling. The unattractiveness of the dingy yellow 
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cover in which it was bound rather militated, perhaps, against its 
circulation. This was commented upon by a somewhat hypercritically 
inclined Freshman with the remark that its get up reminded him of 
the expression simplex munditiis. He was promptly met with the 
ZEsopian retort—ddopav ody dei els rdv vod Kai pi els Ty Spur. 

The Editorial fulmination was justified, for the contents of the 
paper were considerably above the standard of the majority of Oxford 
periodical literature. Although anonymity was, at first, the rule, this 
regulation was subsequently waived, and the contents of the second 
number bear such signatures as Grant Allen, Howard William, and 
W. J. Greenwell. In the November issue is a somewhat caustic 
criticism on Calverley’s rendering of Theocritus into English verse. 
Indeed, ‘‘ C. S. C.”” seems to have had the misfortune of falling some- 
what foul of the Editorial opinion, and four pages are accordingly 
devoted to the task of convincing him of the error of his ways. Yet 
the review of his book is, as a whole, not altogether unfavourable, and 
it is evidently intended to chasten the poet, for it concludes with the 
hope that ‘‘ when he has corrected the blemishes we have pointed out, 
in kindness to himself, it will be nearly perfect.” No doubt, the 
genius of a Calverley could afford to laugh at this. 

A break of five years now seems to have occurred in the flood of 
University Magazines, and it was not until 1874 that another com- 
petitor made a bid for popular favour. The new-comer bore the title 
of ‘‘The Shotover Papers,” aud its contents, although generally 


amusing, nevertheless bore too clearly the trade mark of amateurishness 
to gain for them any measure of lasting success. An early paper on 
“* Words and their Derivations” has these rather happy renderings. 


“The High: A street in Oxford, so called because the rent of the rooms, and 


the price of commodities there, is excessive.” 
“Visitor: From viz. namely, and Zafer, a feeder; z.¢., one who only appears 


at College feeds.” 


So recondite a theme as mathematics failed to present any 
difficulties to the staff bard. In the verses entitled ‘‘ Nuge 


Mathematice,” he is inspired to sing— 


“ A tutor, some ladies to vex, 
Said a circle would osculate x ; 
But they cried “ How improper ! 
You really should stop her, 
She’s quite a disgrace to her sex!” 


Among others who came under the ban of Editorial disfavour was 
“the Girl of the Period.” Concerning her, occur these severely 
critical comments, in an article aptly entitled “The Transit of 
Venus.” 

8 . . @ tendency to loudness in dress, the members of this class have 


an dan which does them great service, especially i in procuring male votes, but they 
also lack education, and their refinement is questionable.” 
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Nowadays, the outraged maidens of Girton would doubtless arise 
in their wrath and “‘ the sweet girl graduates” would inflict summary 
vengeance on any Oxford Magazine staff bold enough to thus impugn 
their “‘education and refinement”! Five-and-twenty years ago, 
however, the world moved slower than it does to-day. 

The following epigram, on the Master of Balliol, excited con- 
siderable controversy at the time. Its authorship was attributed to a 
lately deceased Bishop. 


































“Benjamin J—— endeavoured to say 
He believed in the Bible and Tyndall, 
For both do agree how mighty may be 
The flame a small matter may kindle” ! 


There is also a clever paper on the works of Bishop Colenso. 
The sentence “I owed £3,746 17s. 3d. for whiskey ” is extracted from 
the author’s well known ‘‘ miscellaneous examples,” and made the peg 
upon which is hung an amusingly written disclosure. One of the 
Bishop’s problems concerned certain bill-broking transactions. His 
critic, who is naturally pained to thus learn of the prelate’s connection 
with such a doubtful form of speculation, thereupon exclaims— 


“ Here we find our immaculate future Bishop seeking a favour from a child of 
Israel, from a man, the very foundation of whose religion he was so soon afterwards 
to virulently assail. Here, indeed, is gratitude! Before we conclude this article, let 
us investigate one circumstance more—why did Colenso accept the Bishopric of 
Natal? Why did he dare to brave that oppressive climate-—-to tear himself from 
English shores—to teach morality to the dusky sinner? Behold the answer in his 
own words: ‘If, by selling fine high cloth at 5s. per yard, I gain 8 per cent., what 
will be my rate of profit if I sell it at 8s. 4d. per ell?’ Colenso was not long uncertain. 
He taught, indeed, morality to the natives—-he showed them that nakedness was a 
crime—he clothed them—and he took them in.” _ 








Only one more Magazine can here be dealt with. This is “ Ye 
Rounde Table,” first issued just twenty years ago. In its pages are 
particulars of an interesting competion in which the journal’s readers 
were invited to participate. The task set them was to solve certain 
problems, typical of those engendered by University life. This was 
one of the “‘ hard cases ”— 





“A, an undergraduate member of the University of Oxford, unprovided with 
academicals, is accosted by B, a Proctor, who requests him to call at his rooms on 
the following morning. 


A has never been introduced. What course must he pursue ?” 


A University Magazine, capable of asking such delicate questions 
of etiquette, was, in the year of grace 1878, evidently in advance uf 
its period. Ribald attempts to poke fun at the majesty of the 
Proctors was an unpardonable sin, and ‘“‘ Ye Rounde Table” was, 
consequently, very soon withdrawn from circulation. 

And now, these pages must be brought to a close, although the 
subject thereof is by no means exhausted. Indeed, the periodical 
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literature which Oxford has, at different times, given birth to, would 
furnish ample material for a volume. Some of those, perchance, who 
read this brief account of a few of the best known University 
Magazines of a former day, may have been among the contributors 
thereto. Some may even have wielded the Editorial pen. If so, the 
chords of memory may perhaps be thereby touched upon, and, even at 
this distant date, the thrill of pleasure that arises from seeing again 
one’s early triumphs—for so we held them to be—be once more 
experienced. It was Euripides who expressed this peculiar feeling so 
well—* Qg ‘n30 rév cwfévra peprirbar Tdvov.”” Cicero, too, surely had the 
same idea in mind when he wrote—‘“‘ que sunt igitur epularum aut 
ludorem, aut scortorem voluptates aut his voluptatibus comparande” ? 
And so, we replace on our shelves the treasured volumes, and try to 
think that their successors of to-day are more than sustaining the 


traditions of those that went before them. 
Horace WYNDHAM. 















Fragments 


Tue Session of 1898 has at last come to a close, and the Government must 
be very thankful that they have not again to meet the House of Commons for 
another six months. Although, from the point of view of the number of 
measures passed, the Session may be classed as a fairly successful one, yet, from 
a Ministerial aspect, it cannot be looked upon as anything less than a ghastly 
failure. Both in foreign and home affairs the policy pursued by Ministers 
has been a vacillating and often humiliating one, and, as a body, they have 
proved themselves to be quite incapable of governing themselves, much less 
the destinies of this country. Under the present constitution of this country, 
Party Government, says Burke, is inevitable, but to what a farce Party 
Government has descended is well illustrated by the actions of the Government 
of the past three years. Every principle has been sacrificed to the demands 
of expediency, in order that a weak opposition might be conciliated and the 
possibility of a few bye-elections saved. But neither of those results have 
been attained, and the Government of to-day, as a natural consequence, though 
possessing a huge majority, will rank in history as one of the feeblest and 
dishonest this country has ever experienced. If this be the case, why then, 
it may well be asked, do not the electors demand a change? The answer to 
this question isa very simple one. It is due to the strangely apathetic and 
cowardly nature of the ordinary British elector, who is quite content to let 
things remain as they are rather than to be put to any trouble or inconvenience 
by attending meetings and recording his vote in favour of such of the several 
candidates as may not be devoid of principle and who will have the courage to 
stand by their convictions. 


* * * 


Mr. Doughty’s largely increased majority at Grimsby is a great triumph for 
Chamberlainism and a great blow to Conservatism. How any voter calling him- 
self a Conservative could have voted for such a man surpasses all comprehen- 
sion. Mr. Doughty has changed his coat on more than one occasion, having 
posed as a Liberal, a Liberal Unionist, a Home Ruler, and, lastly, as a Liberal 
Unionist, Who can tell but that, before the next General Election, this 
erratic and uncertain gentleman may not again acclaim his approval of, and 
devotion to the Home Rule cause. Mr. Melhuish, in fighting the almost hope- 
less battle of Conservatism, deserves the gratitude of all true Conservatives. 
His campaign was a singularly plucky one, in view of the tremendous pressure 
brought to bear from headquarters to induce the electors of Grimsby not to 
support him. He, at any rate, had the courage of his opinions and stuck to his 
guns in spite of all opposition. This is more than can be said of other so-called 
Conservatives who have volunteered to fight, but have run away at the first sign 
of the enemy. The Conservative Party badly needs more men like Mr. 
Melhuish, who will be ready to come forward to champion the cause of Con- 
servatism and denounce the continuous subordination of its principles to what 
is now popularly known as Chamberlainism. Well might Mr. Melhuish ask the 
electors of Grimsby what good has the Liberal Unionist alliance done to the 
Conservative Party. I defy any one to point out a single benefit Conservatives 
have derived from such alliance, which has been the greatest curse the Party 
has had to contend with for many a long year. It has been stated before, and 
will be again, in these columns, that, until that alliance is broken off, the Con- 
Servative Party can never regain the proud position it held in the days of its 
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ever-lamented leader, Mr. Disraeli. That there are a sufficient number of 
genuine Conservatives to bring about this consummation cannot be doubted, 
Let us hope, then, that the blow may be struck soon, and, instead of Conservatism 
being subiect to the subtle influence and the will of Chamberlainism, the tables 
may be turned and Chamberlainism crushed under the heel of Conservatism. 

* cal * 


Among the measures passed during the late Session of Parliament, there . 
have been some of a most revolutionary and experimental character. The 
Irish Local Government Act, the Vaccination Act, and the Evidence in Criminal 
Cases Act, are, perhaps, the most glaring instances of this kind. As we 
have previously stated, the Home Rule question has not been by any 
means disposed of by the passing of the Irish Local Government Act, but, on 
the contrary, the demand for it has probably been aggravated by the ill- 
considered and unwise policy of the Government. The Irish, themselves, have 
been frank enough to say that they certainly do not look upon that measure as 
the solution of the Home Rule demand, but rather as a preliminary to its 
concession. The Irish landlords are naturally somewhat alarmed, lest they 
should be taxed out of existence by their new rulers. A more drastic measure, 
without actually being Home Rule, could not have been devised by the Liberal 
leaders. How comes it, then, that a professedly Conseivative administration 
should be responsible for it? The answer is that it is only “part and parcel” 
of a programme of sheer opportunistic measures, which the Government are 
apparently determined to carry through at all costs. The Evidence in Criminal 
Cases Act has already been touched upon. It is only necessary here to record the 
interesting, though almost incredible fact, that this measure was pushed through, 
in spite of the strong opposition to it, in order to please the Lord Chancellor who 
was strongly in favour of it. Why on earth Lord Salisbury should think so much 
of such a notorious time-server and political-jobber, it is difficult to understand. 
The action of the Government, in regard to the Vaccination Bill, is as contemptible 
as it is disastrous. The measure, as first drafted (presumably after careful con- 
sideration by the Minister in charge of the Bill), was a very desirable one, 
inasmuch as it made the law more stringent and effective. At the eleventh 
hour, however, Mr. Balfour, in one of his many weak moments, gave way to a 
little clique of opposition, and consented to insert a clause under which a 
parent might plead conscientious objections to his or her child being vaccinated. 
The House of Lords expunged that nugatory clause by the narrow majority of 
two votes, whereupon it was given out that, unless it was reinstated, the Bill 
would be dropped. This threat seems to have had the desired effect on the 
members of the Upper House, as, upon the Bill being sent back by the House 
of Commons, the clause was agreed to by a majority of ten. Though, in 
other respects, the Bill was a good one, yet because of this most objectionable 
and dangerous provision, it should never have been allowed to pass. 

~ ~ cn 

Lord Salisbury, speaking of the action of the House of Lords in 1880, 
said that “the motto for the House of Lords should be, ‘ Be just and fear not,’ 
and be sure that, if you fear, you will not long be just.” Had the Upper 
House acted up to this wise and appropriate maxim, the country would not 
now have cause to be alarmed at the disastrous results which are threatened by 
a possible outbreak of small-pox. ‘‘ A Staunch Conservative,” in a recent letter 
to the Standard, says :— 

“Though it has absolutely nothing to do with my faith in vaccination, 
there is an economical side to the question which is likely to force itself to 
the front, if the policy of the Government is allowed to remain in the melting 
pot. In the cottages on my small estate there are forty or fifty young children. 
If the State pusillanimously shirks its duty of compelling their vaccination, I 
shall be driven to take upon myself the repugnant task. To say nothing of 
its repulsiveness, a case of small-pox in one of my cottages would involve me 
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in an outlay quite equal to two years’ rent of it in disinfecting, papering, and 
painting. To avoid this, I shall consider myself justified in saying to my 
tenants, ‘Have your children vaccinated or quit your cottages.’ The result 
is sure to be friction, which, among other painful features, will rub off the 
political enthusiasms of one who has hitherto been a staunch Conservative.” 

This view is shared by thousands of Conservatives throughout the country, 
who are disgusted and disheartened by the action of those to whom they have 
hitherto looked for light and wisdom. 

* Bd - 

By their cowardice in refusing to accept the responsibility of the rejection 
of the Vaccination Bill, the House of Lords have not only lost a chance of 
again asserting their authority to check ill-advised legislation passed by the 
House of Commons, but they have thereby seriously jeopardised their right of 
existence. Had the measure been the offspring of a Liberal Government, they 
would have had no compunction in entirely rejecting it. Why, then, should bad 
measures, when introduced by a Conservative administration, be allowed to 
pass through, while the same, if proposed by Liberals, are mutilated or 
rejected? The time has come for the members of the Upper House to 
awake to the fact that such tactics are neither patriotic nor honest, and, if they 
desire to maintain their existence and right to veto the ill-considered measures 
of the Lower House, they must at least be logical in their decisions. So long 
as they act up to the excellent advice given them by Lord Salisbury, they need 
fear nothing ; but, if they depart from the paths of justice ard equity, then may 
the day come quickly when they, as a legislative body, shall be swept away. 

* * Fd 


The appointment of Mr. Curzon as Viceroy of India, in succession to 
Lord Elgin, is not the best selection that could have been made. While he 
possesses a certain amount of cleverness and ability, he has not shown, in the 


capacity of Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in the House of 
Commons, that urbanity of manner and courtesy to his opponents which one 
would naturally look for and expect in the representative of the Queen in 
India. There are several other men who would have been infinitely more 
suited to the post. One name stands pre-eminently forward, and that is that of 
the Earl of Onslow. His work alone as Governor of New Zealand should have 
ensured him the position, but, coupled with this, he has done splendid service 
at home, both in the interests of his country and Party alike. That he would 
have made a popular Viceroy no one who knows anything of him will deny, 
and his devotion to work would have ensured his success. As Leader of the 
Moderate Party in the London County Council during the three most criticai 
years of that body’s existence, he displayed great ability and tact. It is not 
too much to say that the amount of work he put in during that time was 
marvellous, which would have taxed the brains and energy of many a stronger 
man constitutionally. Some people attribute to him the defeat of the Moderate 
Party at the Election in March last, but this accusation is as unjust as it is 
unfounded. ‘I'he Party were defeated by a concatenation of circumstances 
over which neither they nor their Leader had any control. The fcremost of 
these was unquestionably Lord Salisbury’s injudicious speech at the Albert 
Hall—a blow from which the Party never recovered. Most people expected that, 
at the time of the formation of the present Ministry, Lord Onslow’s claims to 
Cabinet rank would not have been overlooked. It would have been a fitting 
and graceful action to have offered him the Viceroyalty of India, which he 
would have adorned in a manner equal to that of those who, in the past, 
have filled that exalted position. 
* * * 


_ No one will question the kindly feeling which has prompted our beloved 
Princess and Sir Thomas Lipton to form the Alexandra Trust, for the purpose 
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of providing meals for the poor at cost price. But there is a side of the question 
other than the philanthropic one, which ought to be taken into consideration. 
It cannot be denied that such a scheme as that projected will be a boon and 
blessing to many, though not to all of those who will come under the somewhat 
vague designation of “ poor.” The Jubilee Dinner Fund, which was the fore- 
runner of the Alexandra Trust, was by no means the success it was supposed to be. 
Hundreds of undeserving folk partook of the benefits of that Fund, and that 
such was the case is not to be wondered at. The difficulty always is, and must 
be, in such philanthropic schemes, to discriminate between the deserving and 
the undeserving, and the same drawback will have to be encountered in the carry- 
ing out of the terms of the Alexandra Trust. But, even if this difficulty were 
overcome, there is another as serious, and that is the hardship which will naturally 
be inflicted on the small shopkeeper who depends for his livelihood on the 
custom of those very people that the Alexandra Trust intends to cater for. 
There is, of course, one solution, and one only, viz., that the Trust shall have 
in each district a committee whose duty will be to apportion out their custom 
among the small local shopkeepers. But this would be no easy task to carry 
into effect, and, moreover, as the Trust have no intention of making any profit 
on their enterprise beyond actual out of pocket expenses, it seems almost 
impossible to hope that such a result could be attained. The only alternative 
must, unfortunately, be ruin to the small tradesman, and therefore, while th: 
Trust would be a godsend to a certain section of the community, it would, on 
the other hand, be a curse to another class. It is to be hoped, therefore, that 
no definite action will be taken until the whole question has been thoroughly 
thrashed out in all its minutest details and possibilities. 

* * . 


Germany, in particular, and the world in general, are losers by the death 
of the late Prince Bismarck. His was a master-mind, the like of which has 
scarcely ever been surpassed, and certainly will never be again in this age of 
degeneration. Whatever his attitude may have been on occasions towards 
this country, all of us can, now that the great man has gone, sink our prejudices 
and ill-feelings and recognise his great genius and love of his country. Would 
that some of our public men were more actuated by that spirit of patriotism 
which dominated the whole of Prince Bismarck’s life! In one of his 
speeches in the second Prussian Parliament he said:—‘‘We lack the 
whole class which, in England, devotes itself to politics; the class of 
wealthy, and therefore Conservative, gentlemen, independent of material 
interests, whose whole education is directed with a view to their becoming 
statesmen, and whose only aim in life is to take part in public affairs.” 
Alas! that these words should apply only to the past generation of Conservative 
statesmen, and that our public men of to-day should have so degenerated 
that they cannot now with truth be said to be a true description of either 
their aims or actions. No more fitting conclusion to so great a career could be 
pictured than the simple funeral among his own people for which he had 
expressed a desire before his death. His son has acted a manly and courageous 
part in refusing to accede to the wishes of the German Emperor for a State 
funeral, with all the necessary pomps and vanities attending such functions. 
It is quite time for public men in all countries to make a determined stand 
against these sickly and revolting ceremonies, when crowds collect and act 
as if they were watching some triumphant procession rather than the last 


rites of the dead. 
HuMPHRY OLDCASTLE. 
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The Trail of the Bookworm 


Mr. STEPHEN presents in two volumes* a number of biographical articles 
which have already seen the light of day in the ational Review and other 
journals. These articles are written in a charming style, and the author, with- 
out being erudite, has given much interesting informatian. Mr. Stephen is best 
known to the present generation as the first editor of that monumental work, the 
“Dictionary of National Biography,” and the volume opens with a defence of 
the utility of such a work. He asks what is the use of recording a long proces- 
sion of hopelessly insignificant people, and he confesses that he found much of 
the work uninteresting, if not hopelessly repulsive. Yet, of course, it is obvious 
that a work of this kind becomes an indispensable guide to students, saving 
much research work, and he goes on to give the definition of what a good 
dictionary should be. 

‘* A dictionary ought, in the first place, to supply you with a sufficient indication of all 
that has been written upon the subject ; it should state briefly the result of the last researches ; 
explain what appears to be the present opinion among the most qualified experts, and whet are 
the points. which seem still to be open; and, above all, should give a full reference to all the 
best and most original sources of information. The most important and valuable part of a 
good dictionary i. often that dry list of authorities which frequently costs an amount of skilled 
labour not apparent on the surface, and not always, it is to be frared, recognised with due 
gratitude. he accumulation of material makes th:s a most essential part of the work ; for we 
are daily more in want of a guide through the wilderness, and a judicious indication of the right 
method of inquiry vives often what it may be hard to find elsewhere, and is always a useful 
check upon our unassisted efforts. When you plunge into the antiquarian bog, you are glad to 
have signposts, showing where previous adventurers have been engulfed ; where some sort of 
feasible track has been constructed ; and who are the trustworthy guides.” 


Then he goes on to demonstrate the value of facts which, though seemingly 
unimportant, are significant indications perhaps of the age, and finally he shows 
how a dictionary may even be amusing. Another interesting article is on the 
Evolution of Editors, and it may doubtless be unknown to many that the word 
editor was only first used in its present sense in 1802. Johnson, in his diction- 
ary, gives publisher as the meaning of the word, and across the Channel 
publishers are called éditeurs. 

A valuable article and of more than ordinary interest, is that entitled “The 
Story of Scott’s Ruin.” Everyone knows the bare fact that,in the hey-day of 
his prosperity, the great novelist found himself bankrupt and encumbered with 
liabilities to the extent of £120,000. The story of his heroic struggle against 
this misfortune, and how he cleared off his debts, is likewise common knowledge. 
How he exactly became involved is here made clear by Mr. Stephen, The story 
divides itself into two parts, and the first deals with his connection with 


Constable. 


‘* Scott wishes to borrow money. He gets the loan the more easily because he can say 
Consiable will also be responsible: ‘ he will repay you if I can’t,’ The fiction is that Constable 
owes Scott a debt already, and that Scott can therefore hand over this debt to his own creditors. 
Meanwhile, the fact is that no such debt exists. Constable admits it because he accepts a 
reciprocal service from Scott, Ele borrows money, stating that Scott will be responsible. The 
credit of each therefore he'ps the other. But now, if either is unable to pay; the other has to 
pay the debts of both. This is what actually happened. Constable failed; and Scott found 

imself suddenly liable, net only for his own debts, but some £40,000 raised by Constable. 
That, as everybody agrees, was the immediate cause of the catastrophe. ‘The question is, who 
was to blame ; and especially why Scott, who had been making an unprecedented income by 
his pen, and who had an independent incume of his own, should have been borrowing large 
sums, and borrowing them in this undesirable fashion?. That, again, is in general terms 
answered by obvious facts. Scott wanted money because he had set up as a landed proprietor, 
built a fine house, collected curiosities, and indulged in expensive hospitality.” 


Then the second part relates his dealings with the Ballantynes. Ballantyne 
was a printer, and Scott, his friend, was abie to bring much custom to him. But 


* Studies of a Biographer. By Lesiiz STEPHEN. Cr. 8vo, viii. + 268 pp. ; vi. + 284 pp. 
12s. Duckworth, a 
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he had not sufficient capital, and Scott lent him money, eventually becoming a 
partner. Then, as time went on, Scott had a difference with Constable, and 
started publishing on his own account, and, failing to gauge the public taste, 
published masses of unsaleable literature. 


‘* By 1813 they were at the verge of bankruptcy. The cause, as James Ballantyne admitted, 
was clear enough: * beginning in debt, without capital, and always heavily in advance.’ 
Magnificent schemes with insufficient means are a very obvious short cut to ruin ; and the only 
wonder seems to be that Scott managed to escape at the time. Scott, however, showed abundant 
energy as weil as buoyancy and courage. He was obliged to consent to make an application to 
the rival agaiost whom he had been, as he said, preparing his bombs. The personal quarrel 
had speedily blown over, and Constable now agreed to look into the books. Ressanel that 
Ballantyne a: d Co. would become liable for about £15,000 within the next year, and that all 
their assets, if they could be realised, would be about equal to their liabilities. As, however, 
the times were hard, it was necessary to get some temporary help Scott applied to the Duke 
of Buccleuch, as the chief of his clan, and the Duke’s antee enabled him to raise the 
necessary sum. But, further, it was decided that the publishing business must be given up 
altogether. The printing was substantially a sound business, and might still be carried on. 
Scott accepted the position. He set most vigorously to work to extricate himself, and, after a 
sharp struggle, with apparently complete success.” 

‘* The printing business appears to have been bringing in at a later time a profit of nearly 
42,000 a year, and involved no speculative risks. Unfortunately, there wasa sequel. Lockhart 
tells us that John Kallantyne was under a delusion, and that, when the publishing was abandoned, 
the printing business, which had got inextricably mixed up with it, took over debts to the 
amount of £10,000 It is not easy to make out how far this statement is admitted by the other 
side. Anyhow, such a debt might easily have been extinguished by a man who was soon 
making £8,000 a year by his nuvels, besides having an independent income. To explain the 
catastrophe which followed, we must first observe the facts which came out in Lockhart’s con- 
troversy with tal'antyne’s trustees. In 1816, James Ballantyne wished to marry, and the you 
woman’s relations said that he ought to show that he was clear of debt. Hereupon Scott agr 
that Ballantyne should give up for a time all his interest in the business, and should henceforth 
be employed as a manager, with a fixed salary of £400 ayear. During the following six years, 
therefore, ‘ Ballantyne and Co. ’ meant really Scott himself. | He was the sole proprietor, and 
had, of course, a right to do with it whatever he pleased. In 1822, however, a new arrangement 
was made. Scott agreed to take Ballantyne again into partnership in the business of which he 
speaks as ‘now so flourishing.’ The profits were henceforth to be equally divided, Scott’s 
influence and custom being regarded as equivalent to Ballantyne’s labour as a manager. The 
—— were only to draw moderate sums so that the debt might be extinguished. This debt, 

owever, implies a remarkable state of things. Scott, in a document called a ‘ missive letter,’ 
which shows his thorough familiarity with the facts, agrees that he is to be personally responsible 
for the bills due at tht time by the firm. They then amounted to something like £30,000, 
Between this time and the crash at the end of 1825, the debts had increased to about £46,000. 
Em debt, increased by the additional liability caused by Constable’s failure, brought about 
cott’s ruin.” 


The author goes on to show that Scott himself was responsible for this 
accumulation of debt, which arose through his desire to be a landed proprietor. 
Jowett, Matthew Arnold, Tennyson, and Oliver Wendell Holmes are all 
critically dealt with, and we are glad that Mr. Stephen has extricated these 
charming essays from forgotten numbers of magazines. . 
* 


Few theatres can boast of a greater fame throughout the world than the 
Gaiety ; and twelve years ago, John Hollingshead, through whose exertions 
it gained its renown, was the leading and most enterprising manager in London. 
From 1868 to 1886 he managed the Gaiety, and during that time over five 
hundred pieces were produced. He started with the ioderate capital of 
£200, and made about £120,000 out of it. He invented the experimental 
and miscellaneous morning performance, at which the trial trips of new 
pieces were undertaken. The author begins his book* with an interesting 
account of the Strand and Catherine Street in the middle of the century. 
The original Gaiety Theatre was a Musical Hall, which failed ; and then Mr. 
Lionel Lawson, part proprietor of the Daily Telegraph, bought and recon- 
structed it, adding a restaurant. Mr. Hollingshead, who was then stage 
director at the Alhambra, took the theatre. Among the first actors he engaged 
were Mr. Alfred Wigan, Mrs. Kendal, Miss Ellen Farren, and Mr. R. Soutar as 

* Gaiety Chronicles. By JouN HOLLINGSHEAD. Demy 8vo, xvi + 494 pp» 48 Lilust. 
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stage manager. The theatre was opened on February r4th, at 7 o’clock, with 
an operetta, “The Two Harlequins,” followed by “On the Cards,” and con- 
cluded with “ Robert the Devil,” by W. S. Gilbert. From the first there were no 
fees in the theatre. It would be interesting to quote here Mr. Hollingshead’s 
means of advertising the theatre. 


“In abolishing fees at the Gaiety Theatre in a thorough and determined manner, I was 
not actuated by any high a of philanthropy. I knew that I might rob a playgoer of a 
sovereign with impunity, but that I must not worry him for sixpence. That was my be ief, and 
I acted up to it for eighteen years without a misgiving. When toll-gates were abol shed. the 
tolls remained, bu: they were not collected by stopping travelle:s with restive horses, or pulling 
them up in the middle of the night, while the change had to be counted out by the light of a 
lantern. 

“ The Gaiety Theatre was opened withont the aid of the bill-sticker. No ‘ twenty-four- 
sheet posters’ were displayed on walls and hoardings; no ‘win iow bills’ were aistributed 
amongst suburban shopkeepers; no ‘double crowns’ were paraded through the streets on the 
backs and fronts of ‘sandwich men,’ and no bandbills were thrown in the faces of omnibus 
panes 

‘“‘The theatre was opened bya mee man in a penny newspaper age, and it advertised 
its wares freely in all the newspapers. The money saved in printers’ bills, bill-stickers rentals, 
and bill-inspectors’ salaries, was spent in the columns of the leading journals. The worry 
saved was wor h thousands. 

‘* Every advertisement was as clear as it could be mde first, and as taking as it could be 
made afterwards. It stated the hour of opening and the hour of closing, the pieces to be 

rformed, and the time when each piece commenced, and the prices of admission. Above all, 
it not only stated the name of the theatre, but the street in which it was situated. It was not 
assumed that, because the Gaiety Theatre happened to be in the Strand. that fact was necessarily 
known to the universe by intu'tion. Starting. as it did, on the ruins of a ban«rupt music-hall, 
it was necessary to state emphatically that it was not «nly the Gaiety, but the Gaiety Theatre. 
It lived down its youth and newness in time, as we all do; bui the theatrical baby requ red 
more nursing and adveitising than any one of the old-established playhouses. The London 
cabmen were instructed in its name and position, by a jud:cious bundle of invitations. 

“ The electric light, in the form we know it now, had not been discovered ur invented in 
1868, but primary batterie. were occasionally used for ‘search lights.’ 1 had one of excepti nal 
power fitted up early in 1869, and, with this, brilliant rays were thrown from the top of the 
theatre to St. Mary’s church in the Strand, and fiom St Mary’s church to Charing Cross. The 
effect was worth the cost, from an advertising point of view, but I discontinued it long before 
its novelty had been exhausted. It occurred t» me that, if any accident happened—if a horse, 
frightened by the strange light, ran away and ended its panic by dashing into a jewellers front 
win iow, I should be legally responsible (and very justly) for all the damage. The primary 
battery was withdrawn after a short run, and I waited ten years before I again speculated in 
electric lightning.” 

In 1869, the restaurant was opened, and the Gaiety Gazette, an illustrated 
journal of literature, art, salon, and society, made its désut. The Gaiety is best 
known, perhaps, as the home of burlesque. The author gives an interesting 


account of the origin of the words burlesque and burletta. 


“IT use the term Burletta in this connection, not in any spirit of contempt, but with the 
utmost respect and reverence. Having read Théophile Gautier, I can even put on airs of 
learning on the subject. I will offer a translation :—The Burlesque style. which Scarron used 
with such skill, though he can hardly claim to have invented it, has had its partisans and 
detractors. The went Burlesque itself 1s not very ancient. It was not known in trance or 
England before 1640 or 1650 Sarrazia, according to Ménage, is the first who used it in 
France, where it was known by the term ‘ grotesque.’ 1he etymology of ‘ grotesque’ is grutta 
—from which we get the term ‘ grotto'—a name given to ancient chambers, discovered by 
excavations, the walls of which were covered with an odd mixture representing animals, plants, 
and architectural ornaments. ‘Burlesque’ comes from the Italian Burla, which signifies a 
joke, or a mockery, and from which the Italians derive the words Burlesco and Burlare, 
adopted and m difted in English in the term Burletta. Burla, though used as Italian in Italy, 
is really a Castilian term. In Spain, certain hidden jets of water, which spring up suddenly 
under the feet of unsuspicious passers-by, are called Burladores. The comedy of * Tirso de 
a which served as a model for the *Don Juan’ of Moliére, is named ‘ El Burlador de 

villa ’”’ 


The remainder of the book gives an interesting account of the various 
ieces and actors who appeared at the Gaiety. Anecdotes abound, and the 
k is a valuable contribution to the history of the Victorian stage. 
” + * 
During the last year there has been an outburst of hero-worship, fostered 
by enterprising publishers, with the result that most people are, for the present, 
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somewhat weary even of the name of Nelson. One author has been especially 
a bore, for, after laboriously writing an historical romance, of which this great 
hero was the subject, he has, in addition, sent to many magazines articles made 
up of waste bits of information discarded from the novel. The book which we 
are about to review is, we hope, the concluding volume, for the present, of 
literature relating to Nelson.* We certainly owe a debt of gratitude to the 
publisher for unearthing this forgotten book, which is certainly a unique 
historical document. The book purports to be the autobiography of Robert 
Guillemard, a native of Provence, who, in 1805, was drawn as a conscript, and 
soon after, was sent on board Admiral Villeneuve’s fleet. His claim to fame 
rests on his own statement that he was the man who gave Lord Nelson his 
mortal wound. During the progress of the battle he was ordered to the tops, 
and we will quote in full his account of what happened :— 


When I reached the top, my first movement was to take a view of the prospect presented 
by the hostile fleets. For more than a league extended a thick cloud ot smoke, above which 
were discernible a forest of masts and rigging, and the flags, the pendants, and the fire of the 
the three nations. Thousands of flashes, more or less near, continually penetrated this cloud, 
and a rolling noise, pretty similar to the sound of continued thunder but much stronger, arose 
from its bosom. The sea was calm, the wind light and not very favouiable to the execution 
of manceuvres. 

When the English top-men, who were only a few yards distant from us, saw us appear, 
they directed a sharp fire upon us, which we returned. A soldier of my company and a sailor 
were killed quite close to me ; two others, who were wounded, were able to go below by the 
shrouds, Our opponents were, it seems, still worse handled than we, for I saw the English 
tops deserted, and none sent to supply the place of those who must have been killed or 
wounded by our balls. I then looked to the English vessel and our own. The smoke 
enveloped them, was dissipatcd- for a moment, and returned thicker at each broadside. The 
two decks were covered with dead bodies which they had not time to throw overboard. I 
perceived Captain Lucas motionless at his post, and several wounded officers sti'l giving orders. 
On the poop of the English vessel was an officer covered with orders, and with only one arm. 
From what I had heard of Nelson, I had no doubt that it was he. He was sabes ed or by several 
officers, to whom he seemed to be giving orders. At the moment I first perceived him, several 
of his sailors were wounded beside him by the fire of the Redoubtable. As 1 had received no 
orders to go down, and saw myself forgotten in the tops, I thought it my duty to fire on the 
poop of the English vessel, whch I saw quite exposed and close to me. I could even have 
taken aim at the men I saw, but I fired at hazard among the group I saw of sailors and officers. 
All at once, I saw great confusion on board the Victory, the men crowded round the officer 
I had taken for Nelson. He had just fallen, and was taken below, covered with acloak. The 
agitation shown at this moment k ft me no doubt that I had judged rightly, and that it reall 
was the English admiral. An instant afterwards, the Victory ceased from firing ; the dec 
was abandoned by all those who occupied it, and I presumed that the consternation produced 
by the admiral’s fall was the cause of this sudden change. I hurried below to inform the 
captain of wi at I had seen of the enemy’s situation. He be'ieved me the more readily, as the 
slackening of the fire indicated that an event of the highest importance occupied the attention 
of the English ship’s crew, and prevented them from continuing the action. He gave 
immediate orders for boarding, and everything was prepared for it in a moment. It is even 
said that young Fontaine, a midshipman belonging to the Redoubtable, passed by the ports 
into the lower deck of the English vessel, found it abandoned, and returned to notify that the 
ship had surrendered. As Fontaine was kil ed a few moments afterwards, these particuiars 
were obtained from a sailor who said he had witnessed the transaction. 

However, as a part of our crew, commanded by two officers, were ready to spring upon the 
enemy’s deck, the fire recommenced with a fury it never had had from the beginning of 
the action. 

After the battle, he was taken prisoner, and Villeneuve made him his 
secretary, thus saving him many years of captivity in an English prison. The 
next interesting episode in his memoirs is the account of Villeneuve’s assassin- 
ation, which, the author avers, was done by Napoleon himself. The remainder 
of the book is taken up with his career in the army, but, unfortunately, he does 
not make the most of his opportunities, and there are no vivid pictures of great 
battles in which he fought. The two most interesting parts of the book are, 
first, his captivity on the Spanish island of Cabrera, and his experiences in 
Siberia where he was sent, being captured at the battle of Borodino. Beyond 
these points, it is not to be compared in interest to ‘The Memoirs of Captain 


Coignet,” which also deal with the Napoleonic period. 


* “The Adventures of a French Sergeant. Written by himself.” Cr, 8vo, xii. + 342 pp: 
6s. Hutchinson, 












